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Communications  and  Cases. 

ROYAL  A^ETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION,  OCTOBER  1st,  1890, 
INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  PRITCHARD. 

General  Sir  Fredk.  Fitzvvygram,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair. 

Present.  —  Earl  Fortescue  ;  Professors  Brown,  C.B., 
Simonds,  J.P.  (late  Principal),  Axe,  McCall,  Williams, 
Walley,  Shave,  Power,  J.  Penberthy,  Macqueen,  Bayne; 
Sir  Henry  Simpson ;  Dr.  Penberthy;  Messrs.  T.  Sangster, 
H.  Olver,  &c.,  &c.,  and  Richard  A.  N.  Powys  (Secretary). 

The  appearance  of  Professor  Pritchard  on  the  platform 
was  the  signal  for  long-sustained  applause.  Silence  having 
been  restored. 

The  Chairman^  who  was  received  with  loud  cheers,  said  : 
Gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  call  upon  Professor 
Pritchard  to  deliver  his  introductory  address. 

Professor  Pritchard^  who  upon  rising  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  said  : 

Sir  Frederick,  My  Lord,  and  Gentlemen, — The  ad¬ 
dress  which  inaugurates  the  scholastic  session  of  a  medical 
institution  should,  in  my  opinion — and  it  is  one  which  I  ex¬ 
pressed  when  delivering  the  opening  lecture  nineteen  years 
since— be  one  free  from  abstruse  scientific  subject-matter, 
clear  of  all  political  topics,  and  of  everything  in  fact  but  the 
LXIII.  52 
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affairs  which  should  be  engrossing  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  selected  the  study  of  the  curriculum  of  that  particular 
institution  upon  which  they  intend  to  build  up  a  future 
career.  In  other  words,  an  attempt  at  a  plain,  practical 
oration,  containing  useful  advice  to  the  students,  calculated 
to  be  of  assistance  to  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
studies  ;  to  encourage  them  to  battle  with  and  to  overcome 
difficulties,  which  at  first  may  appear  almost  insurmountable, 
and  to  help  them  in  after-life  to  become,  if  not  distinguished, 
at  least  useful  and  creditable  citizens.  (Cheers.) 

I  shall  not  be  able  to  perform  this  task  with  thecompleteness 
I  should  like  ;  but  such  is  the  one  which  I  have  set  myself, 
and  I  trust  to  be  able  so  to  perform  it  as  to  enable  you,  my 
young  friends,  to  glean  something  from  my  remarks  that 
will  give  birth  to  such  good  resolves  as  may  eventually  enable 
you  to  succeed,  even  beyond  your  present  hopeful  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  therefore  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  in  my  en¬ 
deavour,  and  subsequently  to  carefully  weigh  over  in  your 
minds  the  advice  which  1  am  about  to  offer. 

You  are  entering  upon  a  profession  the  following  of 
which,  if  not  so  lucrative  as  some  other  callings  in  life,  is 
second  to  none  in  its  beauty  of  study  ;  to  none  higher  in  its 
aims  and  attainments,  more  laudable  in  its  pursuits,  or  more 
creditable  to  its  followers.  The  educated  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon,  although  frequently  derogatorily  alluded  to  by  those 
who  should  know  better  as  “  the  vet./^  can  lay  claim  to  as 
fine  a  feeling,  as  high  thought,  as  noble  aspirations,  and  as 
large  a  sphere  of  usefulness  as  any  other  member  of  the 
community.  (Cheers.)  This  being  so,  you  have  a  noble 
goal  ahead  ;  and  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  your  part  to 
secure  to  you  the  success  of  reaching  it.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  are  the  opportunities  which  are  witliin  your  grasp  to 
enable  you  to  qualify  yourselves  to  obtain  this  honorable 
position  ;  and  with  a  view  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the 
full  value  of  those  opportunities  I  do  not  think  1  can  do 
better  than  to  carry  your  minds  back  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  period  when  1  was  a  pupil  in  this  institution,  now  more 
than  thirty  years  past,  and  briefly  detail  to  you  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  student  of  that  day  had  to  secure 
the  necessary  proHciency  to  command  a  successful  audience 
from  his  examiners,  and  to  fit  himself  for  the  patronage  of 
his  future  employers;  and  then  to  compare  that  state  of 
things  with  what  now  exists.  At  that  period  the  institution 
of  a  matriculation  examination  had  not  taken  place ;  then, 
more  frequently  than  one  cares  to  recollect,  the  embryo 
veterinary  surgeoi/s  education  was  painfully  meagre,  and 
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he  but  very  ill-fitted  for  the  teaching  dealt  out  to  him — a 
disadvantage,  the  enormity  of  which  I  need  not  dwell  upon. 
The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  three  professors,  an  assistant 
professor,  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy ;  all  men  well 
selected  for  their  appointments,  gifted  with  rare  abilities, 
with  an  ardent  love  for  their  calling,  and  an  amount  of  zest 
for  their  duties  which  commanded  much  admiration  and 
every  respect ;  men  who  live  well  in  the  memories  of  their 
numerous  pupils,  and  the  fruits  of  whose  labours  will  live 
long  after  them.  (Cheers.)  But  when  we  think  of  the 
amount  of  matter  embraced  in  the  different  items  of  the 
curriculum  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  one  conclusion 
only  can  be  arrived  at — that,  however  good  and  great  the 
ability,  the  energy,  the  labour,  and  the  desire  of  these  men 
to  fully  and  completely  accomplish  the  task  to  which  they 
were  devoted,  it  must  of  necessity  have  been  beyond  them. 
A  passing  thought  on  the  class-room  or  theatre,  for  there 
was  only  one  :  it  was  so  small  that  extra  moveable  seats 
had  to  be  placed  around  the  lecture  table,  encroaching  in¬ 
conveniently  upon  the  lecturer  ;  and  even  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment  it  was  overcrowded,  and  consequently  very  ill-fitted 
for  an  audience  whose  attention  should  be  undivided.  The 
dissecting  room,  which  should  be  one  of  the  best-appointed 
parts  of  the  school,  was  a  long,  narrow,  low-roofed,  badly 
floored,  miserable-looking  place ;  fitted  with  a  few  rough 
tables  and  forms,  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole 
arrangement  of  which  was  exceedingly  well  calculated  to 
rob  the  aspirant  to  anatomical  honours  of  at  least  half  of 
his  good  intention  to  have  an  afternoon’s  instructive  dissec¬ 
tion  immediately  upon  his  entrance.  There  was  no  chemical 
laboratory,  either  for  the  use  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
or  for  the  pupils,  to  carry  on  practical  work  in.  The  phar¬ 
macy  was  a  small  room  set  aside  for  containing  the  drugs 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the  infirmary,  and 
was  only  entered  occasionally  by  a  pupil,  whose  visit  was 
more  out  of  curiosity  than  anything  else.  Indeed,  there  was 
only  one  other  room,  a  small  one  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  which  was  designated  the  pupils’  room,  and  which 
was  intended  to  serve  for  reading  and  writing  in,  but  for 
which  purposes  afforded  little  or  no  accommodation,  and 
which  was  more  frequently  used  as  a  retreat  by  the  lazy,  or 
for  depositing  coats,  parcels,  and  the  like  in.  The  teaching 
in  the  theatre  consisted  of  three  lectures  daily,  Saturday 
excepted,  when  there  was  one  only;  and  an  examination  on 
chemistry.  The  professor  on  duty  usually  made  a  daily 
visit  around  the  well-filled  infirmary,  when  those  who  chose 
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to  attend  him  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  cases  and  the  instructions  given  as  to  the 
treatment  of  thern^  varied  occasionally  by  a  horse  being  seen 
out  with  a  view  to  determine  the  seat  of  lameness,  or 
whether  the  treatment  adopted  was  having  the  desired 
effect.  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of  the  students,  such  ])ro- 
fessor  was  usually  numerously  attended.  But  this  consti¬ 
tuted  the  whole  of  the  chemical  teaching.  There  were  very 
good  opportunities  for  seeing  horses  examined  as  to  sound¬ 
ness,  as  large  numbers  were  sent  to  the  College  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  very  frequently  such  examinations  took  place 
-without  the  students,  who  happened  to  he  present,  learning 
the  opinion  of  the  professor  who  carried  out  the  examina¬ 
tion.  All  operations  were  performed  by  members  of  the 
staff,  clinical  clerks  were  selected  from  the  class  w'eekly, 
but  the  casting  and  securing  of  the  animals  to  be  operated 
upon  was  always  performed  by  the  grooms,  and  all  medicines 
were  administered  by  the  head  groom.  A  student  was  never 
so  much  as  requested  to  put  a  bandage  on  a  horse'’s  leg, 
consequently  few  of  them  knew  how  to  do  it.  Each  student 
was  expected  to  dissect  a  certain  number  of  subjects  during 
the  session,  which  dissections,  considering  the  facilities 
provided,  were  on  the  whole  well  carried  out.  No  practical 
instruction  in  shoeing  was  given.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Coleman  prizes,  none  were  offered  for  competition  to  the 
general  class ;  and  no  books  were  provided  for  the  students, 
excepting  those  who  had  joined  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association.  Since  that  day  veterinary  literature  has  been 
much  added  to,  and  as  an  aid  to  study  is  ten  times  more 
valuable.  (Cheers.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  many  I  see  around  can  testify,  1 
have  sketched  you  no  exaggerated  picture,  nor  have  I  told 
you  these  things  with  any  feeling  of  finding  fault  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  institution  was  managed  in  that 
day.  At  that  time  the  College,  comparatively  speaking, 
had  had  much  up-hill  work  to  contend  with  ;  and  if  you 
knew  much  of  its  early  difficulties  and  struggles  you  would 
think,  as  I  do,  that  no  mean  credit  is  due  to  those  whose 
energy  and  perseverance  resulted  in  bringing  it  to  its 
then  existing  proficiency.  (Cheers.)  I  will  now  for  a  few 
minutes  compare  the  state  of  things  of  1860  with  those  of 
1890.  Such  a  standard  of  matriculation  examinations  has 
been  established  as  enables  the  pupil  to  easily  grasp  all  that 
is  taught,  and  possesses  him  with  other  immense  advantages. 
The  ])eriod  of  study  has  been  much  extended,  and  instead 
of  the  same  subjects  being  dealt  with  each  session,  as  here- 
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tofore^  every  term  has  its  work^  the  pupils  divided  into 
classes  ‘^  A,”  and  C  having  to  make  themselves 

efficient  in  one  set  of  subjects  before  passing  on  to  cope 
■with  others.  The  teaching  staff  has  been  increased  no  less 
than  threefold,  and  the  appliances  wherewith  to  carry  out 
their  work  of  instruction  very  considerably  improved  and 
added  to.  The  theatre,  lecture-,  and  class-rooms  have  been 
increased  in  size  and  trebled  in  number,  and  at  the  present 
time  even  these  are  being  magnificently  added  to.  (Cheers.) 
Of  these  additions  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  or  you  think 
of  too  well.  The  dissecting-room,  which  for  some  years 
past  was  in  every  respect  a  vast  improvement  on  the  original 
one,  has  been  considerably  extended,  and  is  now  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  A 
room  is  being  fitted  up  for  bacteriological  research  ;  a  new 
row  of  buildings  is  in  course  of  erection  over  the  site  of  the 
ride,  in  which  is  a  large  lecture-theatre  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  comfortably  over  300  students  ;  a  museum  of  much 
larger  dimensions  than  the  present  one,  and  an  extensive 
reading-room  and  library  with  other  rooms ;  besides  which 
one  of  the  quadrangles  has  been  covered  in  wdth  glass  to 
afford  facilities  for  surgical  and  other  practical  teaching.  A 
professor’s  chemical  laboratory,  with  one  for  students,  and  a 
large  pharmacy  have  also  been  erected.  With  reference  to 
the  number  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  tutorial  teachings, 
I  am  sure  that  no  student  can  complain  of  any  lack  of  them, 
for,  should  he  be  so  inclined,  he  could  be  in  attendance  at 
one  or  other  of  them  almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  The 
examinations  of  horses  as  to  soundness,  and  the  cases  of 
disease  in  the  infirmary,  which  now  are  not  only  those 
affecting  horses  and  dogs  as  heretofore,  but  include  those 
which  oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  are  the  subjects  of,  are 
well  utilised  as  means  of  instruction.  The  art  of  shoeing 
is  practically  as  well  as  theoretically  taught.  You  are 
permitted  to  cast  and  secure  horses  for  operations,  to 
compound  and  administer  medicine  to  patients.  You  are 
practically  taught  to  bandage,  dress,  and  otherwise  treat 
wounds  ;  and,  more  valuable  than  all,  you  are,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  by  the  governing  body,  which  allows  of  the 
animals  of  the  needy  being  treated  at  low  rates,  given  the 
golden  opportunity  of  being  trusted  with,  and  made  re¬ 
sponsible  for,  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  than  which 
nothing  teaches  better.  (Cheers.;  In  addition  to  the 
greater  amount  of  information  offered  to  you,  the  increased 
facility  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the  improved  status 
which  you  must  necessarily  occupy  as  a  consequence  of 
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your  learning,  a  further  inducement  held  out  for  your  en¬ 
couragement  are  certificates  of  distinction,  medals,  scholar¬ 
ships,  exhibitions,  and  other  awards,  the  like  of  which  my 
confreres  had  no  opportunity  to  compete  for. 

I  have  thus  shortly  offered  you  a  glance  at  the  conditions 
under  which  the  student  of  thirty  years  ago  entered  upon 
his  scholastic  duties.  Compare  it  with  your  own  of  to¬ 
day.  How  ^reat  the  difference !  and  how  much  more 
advantageous  are  the  circumstances  under  which  you  enter 
upon  your  study  than  he  did  !  This  being  so,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  not  only  in  obtaining  his  diploma,  but  subsequently 
creditably  practising  his  profession,  even  in  some  instances 
so  creditably  as  “  to  stand  apart  among  medallic  men,'’'’ 
what  possible  excuse  for  failure  can  be  suggested  for  you  ? 
I  cannot  conceive  the  slightest  tenable  ground  for  any, 
always  providing  your  health  is  good.  Perhaps  I  can 
anticipate  the  thoughts  of  some  present,  and  fancy  that 
crossing  their  minds  at  this  moment  may  he  some  similar 
notion  to  this,  But  nothing  like  so  much  was  expected  of 
the  men  of  your  day ;  our  curriculum  is  much  more  extended, 
and  our  examination  is  more  severe  than  yours  was.^^  Part 
of  this  is  true  possibly.  Your  curriculum  is  increased,  a 
point  obtained  not  one  hour  earlier  than  it  was  absolutely 
necessary — (cheers) — and  one  which  you  must  be  slow  to 
see  the  advantages  of  unless  you  hail  it  with  delight.  True, 
you  have  more  work  to  do,  as  true,  you  have  more  time  to 
do  it  in.  Again,  if  the  subjects  for  the  study  of  which  you 
are  answerable  to  the  examiners  are  more  numerous,  you 
have  instead  of  one,  three — I  may  say  four — separate  periods 
to  give  proof  of  your  having  mastered  them.  This  must  render 
the  test  more  easy  of  withstanding.  Whether  this  be  wise 
legislation  or  not  is  a  question  I  cannot  speak  of  now. 
That  more  is  expected  of  you,  or  that  your  examination  is 
more  severe,  so  far  as  the  curriculum  of  my  day  reached,  I 
do  not  for  a  moment  accept,  and  I  say  this  from  a  fairly 
good  double  standpoint.  A  candidate  for  a  diploma  in 
18G0,  and  an  examiner  in  1890,  I  fearlessly  assert  that  on 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  of  the  earlier  day  the  questions 
were  quite  as  potent  as  those  of  the  present  ;  and  whereas 
the  examiner^s  table  is  loaded  with  specimens  calculated 
and  intended  to  prompt  and  encourage  the  student,  the  only 
aid  he  then  met  beyond  the  urbanity  of  his  examiner, 
which  I  am  always  pleased  to  testify  to,  was  half  a  tumbler 
of  cold  water.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  Now,  let  me  advise 
you,  with  the  utmost  desire  for  your  welfare,  to  dismiss  all 
such,  which  I  shall  call  nonsense,  from  your  minds,  and 
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urge  you  at  once  to  determine  to  make  the  most  of  the 
many  opportunities  that  will  surround  you.  Your  teachers, 
whose  feelings  I  can  cosily  realise,  have  hut  one  desire 
your  success  ;  their  duties  are  very  arduous,  and  their 
anxiety  constant,  and  consequently  very  great.  It  is  in 
your  power  to  lessen  them,  and  to  increase  their  zest  more 
than  you  think,  simply  hy  unmistakably  showing  them  that 
you  are  hard  at  work  yourself  j  while  an  opposite  demeanour 
on  your  part  robs  them  of  energy,  and  converts  their  work 
into  drudgery.  I  would  suggest  to  you  not  to  make  a  pet 
of  any  one  subject  of  your  curriculum  to  the  neglect  of 
others  j  under  any  circumstances  this  is  injudicious.  Some 
item  of  study  is  certain  to  be  more  agreeable  to  your  taste 
than  another  ;  rather  would  I  advise  you  to  give  a  little 
more  time  to  the  one  disliked  than  to  shun  it.  You  may 
take  it  for  granted  all  the  subjects  are  necessary,  or  they 
Avould  not  have  been  introduced.  What  you  have  mastered, 
so  far  as  your  examination  for  the  diploma  necessitates,  do 
not  allow  to  escape  you.  Of  all  I  have  said,  or  shall  say  to 
you  to-day,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  sentence  to  which 
you  should  attach  most  value.  I  say  this  because  I  know 
that  to  let  slip  important  knowledge  acquired  at  College  is 
absolutely  fatal  to  subsequently  taking  any  position  above 
the  common  run  ;  and  1  also  say  it  because  I  cannot  but 
know  that  it  is  a  mistake  young  men — I  hesitate  to  say 
how  great  a  percentage  of — make,  and  unfortunately  com¬ 
mence  to  make  it  even  before  the  close  of  their  College 
career.  I  am  speaking  now  mainly  from  experience  of  the 
men  who  present  themselves  before  us  at  the  class  C 
examination.  How  often  do  we  find  that  so  soon  as  the 
question  put  necessitates  an  anatomical  knowledge  to  impart 
the  answer  the  man  is  at  fault !  dhe  reason  is  obvious.  If 
this  retention  of  learning  is  necessary  to  enable  you  to  pass 
your  final  examination,  how  much  more  necessary  must  it 
be  for  you  in  your  subsequent  career !  How  are  you  to 
judge  of  diseased  limbs  and  viscera  if  you  have  forgotten 
what  appertains  to  them  in  their  healthy  state  ?  You  may 
know  too  little  of  diseased  functions  and  organs,  but  if  you 
are  to  succeed  you  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted  with^  the 
healthy  ;  if  you  are  well  grounded  in  the  latter,  a  little 
careful  observation,  and  you  are  certain  to  acquire  the 
former.  You  will  necessarily  obtain  much  information  from 
your  study  of  books,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to 
advise  you  to  work  well  with  them.  I  would,  however, 
venture  upon  one  hint  with  regard  to  them.  However  good 
they  may  be,  do  not  let  them  occupy  you  for  too  long  a 
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time  together.  The  mindj  however  great  it  may  be,  is  not 
equal  to  grasping  ])roperly  a  large  amount  of  matter  at  one 
time,  heading  for  five  hours  at  a  sitting,  as  some  pupils 
essay  to  do,  is  a  mistake — (applause) — the  brain  becomes  con¬ 
fused,  and  nothing  is  properly  retained.  It  is  not  only 
necessary  to  read,  but  to  “  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  ” 
what  you  do  read.  (Cheers.)  I  would  therefore  rather 
recommend  “small  doses  frequently  repeated.^’  I  must  not, 
however,  dwell  upon  any  particular  way  of  attaining  the 
information  you  need  ;  have  recourse  to  them  all,  use  them 
all,  and  use  them  in  a  way  that  will  insure  your  reaping 
from  them  their  utmost  help,  never  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  however  good  they  may  be,  they  are  only  means  of 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  which  must 
necessarily  be  done  by  yourselves.  (Applause.)  There  will 
be  among  your  number  some  who  will  rapidly  acquire 
knowledge.  1  have  known  many  such.  If  properly  utilised 
this  is  a  gift  of  no  mean  order,  but  let  me  put  you  on  your 
guard  ;  learning  so  quickly  obtained  is  frequently  flighty, 
and  commonly  fails  you  at  the  necessary  time.  Again,  your 
acquaintance  that  you  possess  the  gift  frequently  makes  it 
a  dangerous  companion  by  inducing  you  to  learn  only  what 
you  may  deem  sufficient,  and  causing  indolence,  procrasti¬ 
nation,  neglect,  and  other  carelessness.  No!  If  you  realise 
that  you  can  appropriate  knowledge  ra{)idly,  let  it  be  an 
incentive  to  learn  soundly,  with  an  asjiiration  to  collect  a 
large  store.  (Cheers.)  There  are  others  among  you  who 
will  experience  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  been  describing; 
you  have  to  jirosecute  double  the  amount  of  study  that  you 
notice  the  other  man  has  to  to  keep  pace  with  him,  and 
you  are  inclined  to  conclude  that  your  talents  are  scarcely 
equal  to  the  task  you  have  set  yourself.  I  would  say  to  you, 
he  not  discouraged  ;  unremitting  and  indefatigable  atten¬ 
tion  has  often  succeeded,  and  assuredly  will  again  result  in 
cultivating  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  a  slender  faculty 
into  a  genius.  Perseverance,  you  will  find,  will  gradually 
lessen  your  difficulties,  and  that  which  you  succeed  in 
gaining  you  will  with  ease  successfully  retain.  (Cheers.) 

I  hope  it  is  not  so,  but  there  may  be  one  among  you  whose 
soul  is  not  in  the  work,  who  has  entered  the  College  with¬ 
out  fairly  considering  what  he  was  undertaking,  and  who 
from  some  circumstance  or  another  cares  not  whether  he 
even  obtains  his  diploma.  To  him  I  would  with  all  kind¬ 
ness,  but  seriousness,  say — go  away  1  (Hear,  hear,  and 
laughter.)  You  are  wasting  not  only  your  own  time,  but 
that  of  your  teachers  and  of  your  fellow-pupils.  You  will 
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not  hesitate  to  take  this  advice^  and  turn  your  attention  to 
some  other  calling  in  life  more  congenial  to  your  tastes,  if  you 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  baneful  influence  your  example 
will  have  upon  those  around  you,  although  you  are  but  one 
among  the  throng  ;  every  one  has  learned  the  trick  of  imita¬ 
tion,  and  your  manner  is  pretty  certain  to  be  copied  by  some 
who,  without  you,  would  probably  have  become  industrious 
and  creditable  students.  In  your  daily  communication  with 
each  other,  create  a  spirit  of  rivalry  ;  but  let  that  emulation 
be  gentlemanly,  honest,  healthy,  and  entirely  void  of  ill- 
feeling.  Endeavour  to  teach  each  other,  for  there  are  few- 
surer  ways  of  increasing  your  own  amount  of  learning,  and 
such  occupation  is  fraught  with  pleasure.  This  brings  me 
to  say  a  word  about  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  it  has  risen  again  like  the  phoenix 
from  its  ashes,  and  promises  to  be  as  valuable,  if  not  more 
so,  to  the  existing  and  future  students  as  it  has  been  to 
past.  I  would  strongly  advise  you  to  enrol  yourselves 
among  its  members,  not  with  a  view  simply  to  become  can¬ 
didates  for  its  prizes,  to  have  recourse  to  its  library,  or  to  be 
a  looker-on  at  its  meetings,  but  to  enter  fully  and  boldly 
into  the  discussions  which  take  place  at  its  gatherings.  On 
the  part  of  some  of  you  this  may  require  a  little  courage  at 
first.  You  are  not  all  born  orators,  but  you  may  all  learn  by 
])ractice  to  speak  fairly — an  advantage  of  no  mean  order^ — and 
therefore  I  again  counsel  you  to  join  its  ranks.  I  ask  your 
indulgence  to  express  a  few  sentences  on  behalf  of  the  animals 
which  will  come  under  your  care  and  treatment ;  either 
here  or  hereafter,  never  let  it  escape  you  that  they  are  all  as 
sensible  to  pain  as  yourselves.  (Applause.)  This  being  so, 
let  me  entreat  you  in  all  your  doings  with  them  to  temper 
your  judgment  with  mercy.  I  am  not  thinking  of  such 
remnants  of  barbarism  as  docking  and  nicking  horses,  dis¬ 
horning  cattle,  and  such  like  operations,  which,  if  I  may 
say  so  without  wounding  the  sensory  systems  of  some  indi¬ 
viduals,  in  my  opinion  no  scientifically  educated  man  should 
allow  himself  to  be  associated  with.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  of 
this,  but  of  the  dealings  with  animals  which  of  a  necessity 
you  have  to  carry  out.  Armed  with  first-class  ability,  and 
guided  by  the  most  humane  feeling,  you  will  frequently  be 
obliged  to  perform  painful  operations.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  far  too  frequently,  probably  more  from  want  of  thought 
than  anything  else,  an  unnecessary  amount  of  pain  is  in¬ 
flicted  by  us.  When  operating,  let  us  recollect  that  the 
longer  our  patient  is  kept  under  restraint  the  more  pain  we 
are  inflicting ;  that  two  cuts  with  the  knife  where  one 
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should  do,  is  causing  double  anguish.  Let  us  attempt  to 
realise  when  unnerving,  that  every  twinge  to  the  nerve 
])roduces  as  much  agony  as  drawing  a  tooth  from  one’s  own 
jaw.  Again,  with  regard  to  twitching,  gagging,  &c.,  how 
often  comes  the  order,  Put  the  twitch  on,”  without  a 
passing  thought  of  the  intense  pain  such  an  order  will  give 
rise  to  !  1  am  not  advocating  careless  and  unsafe  handling 

of  your  patient,  I  have  had  too  much  experience  to  favour 
any  such  modes  of  procedure  ;  but  even  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  dressing  of  wounds,  and  the  nursing,  let 
humanity  be  your  attendant.  (Applause.)  I  should  be 
forgetting  myself  if  I  closed  this  address  without  offering 
my  warmest  thanks  to  the  many  visitors  I  notice  who  have 
honoured  this  meeting  with  their  presence  to-day,  some  of 
whom  have  travelled  long  distances  to  do  so.  (Cheers.) 
1  know  that  such  patronage  stimulates  the  energies  of  the 
teachers,  and  it  must  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  class. 
Therefore  1  would  thank  them  also  on  your  behalf. 

Gentlemen,  it  seems  but  a  brief  space  since  this  week  in 
1858  I  then,  like  one  of  yourselves,  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
theatre  of  the  College,  and  listened  to  an  eloquent  opening 
address  by  the  late  Professor  Spooner.  I  then  little  thought 
that  one  day  a  similar  duty  would  devolve  upon  me.  A  few 
more  short  years  will  find  you  in  our  places,  when  the  pro¬ 
fession,  bear  in  mind,  will  not  be  what  we  left  it  for  you, 
but  what  you  have  made  it;  its  advance  or  decline  will  be 
your  reward  or  your  disgrace.  Let  me  implore  you  then,  on 
the  part  of  the  institution,  for  your  own  credit,  for  the  sake 
of  your  friends,  and  for  the  welfare  of  your  adopted  pro¬ 
fession,  while  yet  it  is  morning  with  you,  to  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  can  assist  you  in  obtaining  your  passport  with 
“very  great  credit;”  and  having  done  this,  let  your  watch¬ 
word  be  “  Onward  !  onward  !  onward  !  for  science  and 
for  honour!”  (Loud  applause.) 

The  Chairman. — It  is  now  my  duty — and  I  need  not  say 
it  is  a  very  pleasing  duty — to  propose  a  very  warm  and 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Pritchard.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  sure  you  have  appreciated  the  thoroughly  sound  and 
])ractical  address  he  has  given  to  you,  and  if  you  follow  the 
excellent  advice  which  he  has  given  it  should  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  you  in  after-life.  1  hope  you  will  follow  it. 
1  beg  to  propose  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor 
Pritchard  for  his  introductory  address.  (Applause.) 

Professor  Pritchard, — Mr.  Chairman, my  lord,  and  gentle¬ 
men,  1  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  which  has  been  so  kindly  proposed  by  you. 
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Sir  Frederick,  and  which  has  been  received  so  warmly. 
I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the  authorities 
of  the  College  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  of  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  position  of  teacher — or  rather  lecturer — 
an  honour  which  I  most  fully  appreciate.  If  I  have  done 
what  the  authorities  of  the  institution  have  considered 
sufficient,  and  if  I  have  said  one  little  thing  which  may  be 
carried  away  by  you  and  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  you 
hereafter,  I  certainly  do  not  begrudge  the  little  thought  that 
the  composition  of  the  lecture  caused  me.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Professor  Axe. — Mr.  Chairman,  my  lord,  and  gentlemen, 
the  proceedings  of  this  day  would  be  rendered  very  in¬ 
complete  if  we  were  not  to  call  attention  to  the  names  of 
those  gentlemen  who  during  the  past  session  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  by  the  attainment  of  honours  and  of 
prizes.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  like  all  other  kindred  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  seeks  to  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  by  offering  the  greatest  rewards  for  the  greatest 
exertion  the  pupils  may  devote  to  the  subjects  of  their  study. 
I  must  say  that  during  the  past  session  the  papers  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  teachers  of  the  College  have 
perhaps  been  of  greater  value,  have  reached  a  higher 
intellectual  mark  than  any  papers  which  I  remember  to 
have  read  during  the  whole  course  of  my  connection  with 
this  institution.  (Applause.)  Now,  I  attribute  this  extra 
quality  on  the  part  of  these  papers  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
early  period  of  last  session  we  adopted  a  system  which 
has  proved  eminently  successful.  It  was  that  of  adopting 
periodical  examinations  —  monthly  examinations  —  in  the 
several  classes.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  large  numbers  of  papers  from  time  to 
time  which  have  been  produced  by  students  in  class  “  C,” 
and  I  must  accord  to  them  the  credit  of  having  afforded  us, 
in  some  instances,  quite  a  literary  treat ;  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  papers  shows  a  considerable  amount  of  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  in  the  way  the  subjects  are  dealt  with  from 
a  scientific  standpoint — that  is  to  say,  from  the  point  of 
medicine.  While  we  must  admit,  therefore,  that  though 
perhaps  but  a  small  portion  of  our  students  attain  to  that 
high  order  of  practical  information  which  we  could  desire, 
still  we  do  seem  at  any  rate  to  be  making  very  encouraging 
progress  in  the  theoretical  part  of  their  training,  and  we 
have,  as  Professor  Pritchard  has  indicated,  to  thank  not 
altogether  the  system  of  teaching,  but  we  have  to  thank  the 
authorities  of  the  College  and  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
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Surgeons  for  affording  us,  or  rather  presenting  to  us,  material 
which  is  more  })lastic  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  old,  and 
which  we  can  model,  as  it  were,  more  immediately  into  the 
likeness  of  that  which  we  like  to  admire. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  now  to  communicate  to  you  the 
names  of  those  students  of  the  College  who  have  been  success¬ 
ful  during  the  past  year  in  obtaining  honorable  mention, 
prizes,  and  scholarships.  The  Coleman  first  prize  (v^ilver 
medal)  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Harris.  (Cheers.) 
The  second  (the  bronze  medal)  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Place,  and  the 
third  (certificate  of  merit)  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Garry.  (Cheers.) 
The  scholarship  of  j025  per  annum,  granted  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  College  for  two  years,  has  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hunt.  (Applause.)  In  class  ‘‘  C  ”  the  class  ])rizes 
have  been  awarded — firstly,  in  Veterinary  jMedicine — to  Mr, 
J.  McCall ;  the  second  prize  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Garry.  Mr. 
McCall  has  also  gained  the  first  prize  for  Contagious  and 
Parasitic  Diseases.  (Cheers.)  The  other  gentlemen  who 
have  gained  prizes  are  : 


CLASS 

Contagious  and  Parasitic  Diseases 
Pathology  atid  Therapeutics  . 

3>  •  • 

CLASS 

Anatomy  .  ...  . 

•  •  •  •  • 

Histology  .  ...  . 

iy  •  •  •  •  • 

Physiology  .  ...  . 

99  .  .  *  .  . 


C. 

2nd  Prize — Mr.  T.  C.  Garry. 

1st  Prize— Mr.  T.  C.  Garry. 
2iid  Prize — Mr.  J.  H.  Booth. 

B. 

1st  Prize — Mr,  J.  11.  Taylor. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  G.  C.  Lowe. 

1st  Prize — Mr.  J.  11.  Taylor. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  J,  W.  Reynolds. 
1st  Prize — Mr.  J.  11.  Manton. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  P.  G.  Sikes. 


CLASS 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology 
Practical  Chemistry 

3>  99  .  .  . 

Botany  .  ...  . 

53  .  •  .  .  . 

Minor  Anatomy  .  .  .  . 

)>•••• 


A. 

1st  Prize — Mr.  W,  P.  Maynard. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  11.  W.  Dollar. 
1st  Prize — Mr.  H.  VV.  Dollar. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  A.  Blake. 

1st  Prize — Mr.  G.  W.  Lamb. 
2nd  Prize — Mr.  W.  F,  Maynard. 
1st  Prize — Mr.  G.  W,  Lamb. 
2nd  Prize— Mr.  H.  W.  Dollar. 


I  have  now  only  to  state  that  those  gentlemen  who  have 
won  the  prizes  may  receive  them  on  a{)j)lying  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.  (Ap])lause.) 

Professor  Brown. — My  lord  and  gentlenieii,  you  would 
be  sorry,  I  know,  to  separate  without  iieiTorrning  what  is  at 
once  a  duty,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  pleasure.  1  have  to  ask 
you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  for 
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taking  the  chair  to-day.  (Applause.)  The  position  which 
Sir  Frederick  occupies  makes  it  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to 
say  anything  at  all  in  justification  of  his  present  occupation 
of  the  chair.  You  know  that  he  has  had  a  long  and  brilliant 
career  as  a  soldier ;  you  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  Governors 
of  the  College  ;  and  you  know,  which  is  most  of  all  satis¬ 
factory  to  us,  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons.  (Applause.)  And  whatever  effect 
that  may  have  in  the  future  in  the  social  position  of  our 
profession,  we  can  always  think  with  the  greatest  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  we  have  so  distinguished  a  gentleman  in  our 
ranks.  (Cheers.)  Gentlemen,  you  know  also  that  Sir 
Frederick  can  talk  well  and  pleasantly  on  the  subject  of  our 
profession,  and  I  will  not  therefore  deprive  you  one  moment 
longer  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing  what  he  may  think  fit  to 
say  to  you  upon  that  subject  by  saying  anything  more  now 
about  him.  I  have  only  now  to  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Frederick  for  his  occupation  of  the 
chair  to-day.  (Applause.) 

The  vote  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Sir  Frederick  Fitzwygrami  M.P.,  who  upon  rising  to 
respond  was  greeted  with  loud  cheers,  said  : — Professor 
Brown  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  warm  and  cor¬ 
dial  vote  of  thanks  which  you  have  just  given  me.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  come  here  again  ;  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  come  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College. 
Professor  Axe  has  noted  with  pleasure  the  very  excellent 
papers  which  have  been  furnished  by  those  students  who 
have  won  the  prizes  in  this  school.  These  prizes  are,  of 
course,  both  the  object  of  honorable  ambition,  and,  more 
than  that,  I  think  they  are,  generally  speaking,  the  first 
stepping-stone  to  a  successful  life.  A  student  carries  away 
with  him  the  reputation  of  the  school  at  which  he  has  been, 
and  with  the  reputation  from  that  school  it  is  very  easy  for 
him,  as  a  general  rule,  to  start  fairly  and  satisfactorily 
in  after-life.  It  is  a  record,  too,  that  the  prizes  have 
been  won  by  students  who  have  shown  marked  ability. 
Well,  I  have,  on  behalf  of  the  Governors  of  the  Institution, 
to  express  the  regret  that  in  the  higher  exanr'.inations  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  our  students 
have  not  of  late  years  been  as  successful  as  the  Governors 
would  wish.  The  number  of  rejections  has  been  very  high, 
perhaps  not  as  high  as  those  in  the  competing  schools ; 
but  still  it  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Governors  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  very  exceptional  ad¬ 
vantages  which  the  students  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
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possess.  Ill  this  College  we  have  a  large  staff  of  professors 
selected  from  the  very  ablest  men  of  the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion,  selected  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  able  and 
willing  to  give  the  very  best  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
'Ihese  professors  are  taken  from  as  highly  a  competent  body 
as  we  can  get  them,  and  they  hold  as  high  a  reputation  as 
their  merits  deserve.  Our  fees  at  this  school  have  been  alwavs 
somewhat  high,  and  for  the  future  they  will  be  considerably 
liigher ;  and  those  who  pay  these  higher  fees  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  progress  in  life  shall  be  more  satisfactory 
than  where  these  advantages  and  payments  do  not  exist. 
I  would  remind  you  that  in  this  College  also  there  are  no 
])rivate  interests.  All  the  receipts  from  the  students  go  to  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  We  have  in  this  College  also  adopted 
a  system,  which  the  Governors  have  determined  on  of  late 
years,  of  dividing  the  fees ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  equalise 
the  fees  for  the  future  throughout  the  three  years — that  is  to 
say,  the  students  will  pay  only  the  same  for  the  first  year  as 
they  pay  for  the  second  and  third.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  authorities  to  endeavour  to  bind  the  students 
by  demanding  a  very  large  portion  of  the  fees  in  the  first 
year.  Many,  therefore,  appeared  to  think  that  it  was  un¬ 
wise  to  throw  away  the  large  premium  paid  at  the  outset, 
and  in  consequence  of  this  we  got  into  the  veterinary 
colleges  those  who  were  not  qualified  to  become  members 
of  our  profession.  The  Governors  have,  however,  reversed 
this  policy  ;  we  shall  charge  for  the  future  an  equal  fee 
throughout  the  three  years.  We  think  that  by  adopting 
this  system  we  may  keep  out  of  the  profession  those  who 
are  not  likely  to  become  useful  in  it  or  to  themselves. 
We  have  further  decided  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  one  half  of  the  fee  paid,  that  being  in  the  opinion  of 
the  professors  the  right  thing  to  do  where  the  student 
appears  unfitted  for  the  life,  and  his  prospects  of  ever 
becoming  a  veterinary  surgeon  very  remote.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  decided  to  adopt  this  course,  and  to 
have  half  the  fee  returned. 

We  are  also  offering  exceptional  opportunities  to  those 
students  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  profession 
by  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  over  the  way,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  number  of  rooms  which  will  be  set 
apart  for  the  prosecution  of  analytical  work.  They  are 
making  good  progress  with  the  buildings,  which  we  hope 
will  be  shortly  opened.  In  these  new  buildings  the  student 
who  wishes  to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  disease  will  have  every 
opportunity  of  doing  so ;  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  most  im- 
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portant  that  the  man  who  can  discover  disease  should  have 
everything  at  his  command  to  aid  him  in  that  discovery  and 
for  the  purpose  of  original  research,  and  it  is  that  which 
makes  him  best  fitted  for  the  veterinary  profession. 

We  have  also  another  advantage  in  this  College,  which  I 
think  is  in  a  great  measure  somewhat  exceptional,  of  having 
a  considerable  number  of  horses  always  standing  in  our 
stables  suffering  from  various  kinds  of  disease  and  every 
kind  of  accident  that  can  be  conceived.  Now,  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  horses  standing  in  the  stables,  because 
there  they  can  be  seen  in  a  healthy  condition  j  and  if  dis¬ 
ease  should  exist,  it  can  be  at  once  discerned.  It  also 
possesses  this  further  advantage — that  the  slightest  devia¬ 
tion  from  health  can  be  discerned;  and  with  this,  pro¬ 
per  attention,  and  by  taking  the  animals  in  hand  at  once, 
the  coming  disease  is  frequently  averted.  We  have  also  the 
advantage  of  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  what  we  call 

cheap  practice but  that  is  not  as  extensive  as  the 
Governors  could  wish,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
the  number  of  days  should  not  be  increased  from  three  to 
five.  The  Governors  attach  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  this  cheap  practice,  and  hope  in  time  to  come  to  see  it 
more  thoroughly  carried  out,  both  by  the  students  and  the 
professors.  (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  with  these  great  and  special  advantages, 
which  you  as  students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College 
enjoy,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  number  of  rejec¬ 
tions  at  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should 
have  been  as  high  as  they  were  in  the  past  year,  taking 
into  consideration  the  honest  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
students  and  the  professors.  We  hope  that  in  time  to  come 
the  number  of  rejections  will  be  considerably  lessened,  and 
that  all  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  this 
school  may  also  have  the  honour  and  the  credit  of  obtaining 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  forecast  what  may  be  the  result 
of  these  changes,  but  it  is  the  earnest  desire  and  the  hope 
of  the  Governors  that  this  school— the  greatest  and  the 
oldest  of  veterinary  institutions  in  the  United  Kingdom — 
may  be  in  time  to  come,  as  it  has  been  in  times  past,  a 
credit  to  itself,  to  the  students,  to  the  professors,  and  to  the 
Governors  of  the  College.  (Applause.)  We  are  also  making 
some  changes  with  regard  to  the  promotion  and  extension 
of  clinical  instruction,  which  is  always  difficult  to  carry 
out.  It  is  easy  enough  to  invite  a  lecturer  to  address  a  class. 
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say  of  a  hundred  pupils;  but  unless  you  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  accommodation  the  work  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
profit  to  the  students.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
teach  clinical  practice,  and  if  there  is  any  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  professors,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
clinical  instruction,  I  believe  1  am  ri^ht  in  saying  that  the 
Governors,  as  far  as  the  convenience  of  the  College  will 
admit,  will  most  readily  strengthen  the  staff  for  that  which 
I  think  a  most  important  point  in  veterinary  practice. 
(Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  I  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  holders 
of  prizes.  You  have  done  well  in  getting  those  prizes ; 
they  will  give  you  a  start  in  life.  At  the  same  time  you 
should  never  pass  a  day  without  using  the  tools  which 
Providence  has  given  you,  and  the  great  advantages  which 
this  school  has  given  you  in  conjunction  with  others;  and 
it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  may  bring  to  a  successful 
result  in  after-life  the  advantages  which  you  have  enjoyed 
in  youth,  and  profit  by  the  industry  which  you  have  dis¬ 
played  in  the  course  of  your  studies.  Your  future  life  rests 
with  you.  This  school  can  do  no  more  than  put  you  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  an  honorable  livelihood  and  estab¬ 
lishing  yourselves  in  the  veterinary  profession — the  great 
profession  which  is  rising  daily  in  importance,  which  is 
rising  daily  in  public  estimation.  By  winning  these  prizes 
you  are  demonstrating  to  hundreds  and  thousands  what 
can  be  done  by  diligent  work  and  what  are  its  rewards. 
Such  work  as  this  in  the  interests  of  civilisation  must  go 
down  to  posterity,  and  will  be  a  record  of  your  achievements. 
The  sphere  of  work  is  becoming  more  expanded,  and  this 
must  necessarily  increase  the  number  of  horses  and  cattle 
and  other  animals  who  require  treatment,  and  it  must 
inevitably  bring  a  more  lucrative  practice  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon  than  he  has  enjoyed  in  times  past.  But  I  would 
urge  u[)on  you,  one  and  all,  prize-holders  and  those  who 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  prizes,  to  remember  this — 
that  you  may  be  successful  in  life  or  you  may  fail  in  your 
best  and  your  highest  efforts  and  hopes,  hut,  above  all,  do 
your  level  best  to  at  any  rate  bear  a  character  which  slander 
dare  not  touch,  and  do  all  you  can  to  bear  a  name  which 
shall  be  honoured  and  revered  by  all  around  you.  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Opening  of  the  Session. 

The  introductory  lecture  of  the  forthcoming  session  of  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College  was  delivered  on  the  22nd  ult.  at 
the  College  by  Professor  Charteris,  of  Glasgow  University. 
Bailie  Wallace  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  also  present 
Principal  McCall,  Bailie  Graham,  Professors  Cooke  and  Limont, 
Dr.  McCall,  jun.,  Rev.  David  Watson;  Messrs.  Wm.  Brand, 
J.  G.  Kerr,  Campbell,  E.R.C.V.S.,  Kirkcudbright ;  and  the 
following  members  of  the  profession,  viz.  Messrs.  McGeoch, 
Paisley  ;  Peddie,  Cathcart  ;  Frew,  Eorbes,  Blue,  and  Kirk, 
Glasgow  ;  Borrowman,  Cupar  (Fife)  ;  Begg,  East  Killride,  &c. 
There  was  also  a  large  attendance  of  students. 

The  Chairman  addressed  the  students  in  a  few  well-chosen, 
trite,  and  comical  remarks. 

The  following  address,  entitled  “  A  Medical  Holiday,”  was 
delivered  by  M.  Charteris,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and 
Materia  Medica,  Glasgow  University. 

Me.  Peincipal  and  Gentlemen, — I  fully  appreciate  the 
honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  asking  me  to  give  the 
opening  address  of  this  session  to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
Glasgow.  The  pursuit  which  you  follow  is  closely  allied  to 
medicine  as  applied  to  man,  and  whatever  advance  there  may  be 
in  each  department  is  felt  all  along  the  line  in  the  battle  we 
wage  against  disease.  Our  progress  is  side  by  side.  Hence,  I 
opine,  the  cordial  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  University 
of  Glasgow  and  this  College.  We  rejoice  in  your  prosperity,  as 
I  doubt  not  you  are  glad  to  learn  of  ours ;  and  I  trust  this 
good  feeling  may  ever  exist  between  us. 

In  previous  years  the  position  which  I  now  occupy  has  been 
held  by  respected  colleagues,  who  have  addressed  you  on  scientific 
subjects  with  which  their  names  have  been  so  long  and  honorably 
connected.  I  shall  not  attempt  anything  in  this  line,  I  would 
fail  if  I  did  so  ;  and  I  will  content  myself  with  a  lighter  theme. 

A  charming  book  has  lately  been  written  by  J erome,  entitled 
‘‘  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow.”  It  is  amusing,  full  of 
anecdote  and  witty  sayings,  and  I  advise  you  to  read  it  after  the 
reaction,  say,  which  follows  the  ordeal  of  an  examining  board. 
After  a  winter  and  summer  session  a  man  becomes  somewhat 
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fagged,  and  to  such  a  one  idleness  or  a  holiday  is  as  pleasant  as 
it  is  to  a  schoolboy ;  and  this  idleness,  at  least  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  more  enjoyable  when  his  hours  of  leisure  com¬ 
bine  pleasure  and  relaxation  with  advantage  to  himself  and  to 
others  who  may  become  interested  by  what  he  has  seen.  I 
wish,  therefore,  to  tell  you  how  I  spent  my  holiday  during  the 
autumn  months  of  this  year. 

I  went  to  Norway,  and  subsequently  visited  various  health- 
resorts  in  the  south  of  England.  Norway  is  replete  with  interest. 
Nature  can  there  be  seen  in  its  grandest  aspects  at  a  very 
reasonable  outlay.  The  rock-bound  coast,  the  lofty  mountains — 
some  covered  with  eternal  snow ;  the  beautiful  sweep  of  the  fjords, 
the  immense  lakes,  the  short  swift-flowing  rivers,  form  pictures 
which  no  language  can  fully  depict.  They  cannot  be  described ; 
one  must  see  them  to  realise  them.  The  people  are  simple  in 
their  habits  ;  honest,  frugal,  and  hardy  ;  and  present  the  best 
types  of  the  Scandinavian  race  uncorrupted  by  too  much 
civilisation — true  children  of  nature. 

If  any  one  of  you  should  elect  to  go  to  Norway  do  not  attempt 
to  rush  it,  as  many  foolishly  try  to  do,  by  hurrying  from  place 
to  place  ;  but  rather  linger  in  some  favoured  spot,  and  thence 
make  excursions  by  steamer,  by  rail,  by  carriole,  or  on  foot. 
Then,  but  not  till  then,  will  a  holiday  there  be  pleasant ;  then, 
but  not  till  then,  will  an  adequate  conception  be  formed  of  its 
country  and  its  people. 

One  of  my  chief  objects  in  choosing  Norway  for  part  of  my 
holiday  was  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  leprosy,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  visited  Bergen  and  its  noted  Leper  Hospital.  I 
was  courteously  received  by  Dr.  Carl  Looft,  who  speaks  English 
well,  and  who  was  able  to  show  and  explain  to  me  in  all  its 
stages  this  ancient  and  remarkable  disease. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  history  of  leprosy.  It  is 
sulBcient  to  explain  to  you  the  two  forms  in  which  it  is  seen, 
viz.  the  anaesthetic  and  the  tubercular,  the  symptoms  and  course 
of  which  are  different. 

The  ancBsthetic  is  ushered  in  by  a  tired  feeling,  followed  by 
neuralgic  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body ;  subsequently 
spots,  rather  difficult  at  flrst  to  detect,  appear  on  the  arms  and 
face.  As  the  disease  advances  they  are  seen  to  be  symmetrical, 
brownish  red  in  the  periphery,  and  in  the  centre  white.  They 
assume  in  time  the  size  of  a  nut  or  walnut.  Anaesthesia  is  de¬ 
tected  over  the  spots,  and  also  on  some  fresh  parts  of  the 
skin,  and  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  glands.  Contraction 
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sets  in,  which  as  a  rule  is  permanent,  and  is  associated  with  the 
distribution  of  the  facial,  the  ulnar,  and  the  nerves  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Paralysis  follows,  and  ultimately  topical  necrosis  of 
the  bone.  The  course  of  this  form  of  leprosy  is  slow,  and  may 
extend  over  a  number  of  years.  Thus  I  saw  in  the  hospital  a 
man  who  had  been  an  inmate  for  thirty  years. 

The  Tubercular, — In  this  form  a  symmetrical  tubercular  erup¬ 
tion  appears  on  the  face,  arms,  and  legs,  and  afterwards  on  the 
trunk.  After  a  time  the  tubercles  soften,  suppurate,  and  break, 
and  the  disintegrating  process  affects  the  bones.  The  course 
with  the  tubercular  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  anaesthetic,  and 
death  occurs  in  from  eight  to  ten  years.  In  some  cases  healing 
of  the  sores  occurs,  and  brown  spots  with  white  cicatrices  mark 
their  sites ;  at  times  also  the  lungs  are  affected  with  phthisis, 
and  the  bacillus  of  Koch,  but  not  the  bacillus  of  leprosy,  is 
recognised. 

The  bacillus  of  leprosy  is  seen  in  both  forms ;  but  naturally, 
as  the  course  of  the  disease  indicates,  it  can  be  detected  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  tubercular  than  in  the  anaesthetic.  It  essen¬ 
tially  differs  from  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  following  points  : 
it  is  never  seen  in  the  lungs,  kidneys,  brain,  or  spinal  cord. 
There  are  with  it  no  blood-vessels,  no  caseous  degeneration,  and 
no  giant-cells.  It  is  distinctly  formed  in  a  cell,  and  not,  as 
IJnna,  the  celebrated  dermatologist,  states,  in  the  lymphatics. 
Purther,  a  minor  distinction  between  the  two  bacilli  is  this, 
that  the  tubercular  bacillus  colours  quickly  with  aniline,  the 
bacillus  of  leprosy  with  difficulty. 

The  opinion  at  Bergen  with  regard  to  the  disputed  question  of 
contagion  is  very  decided.  They  say  the  disease  is  not  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  contagious.  During  a  series  of  years 
the  disease  has  not  been  transmitted  to  any  attendant  in  the 
hospital,  with  the  exception  of  one  case  where  a  washerwoman 
attached  to  the  hospital  neglecting  the  usual  precautions  was 
attacked  by  the  tubercular  form.  There  was  in  this  instance  no 
hereditary  taint,  yet  the  disease  went  through  its  usual  course, 
and  the  woman  died.  They  believe  that  the  disease  is  mainly 
hereditary,  and  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  kind  of  food, 
or  on  any  climatic  influence. 

It  is,  however,  conceded  that  it  may  be  contracted  by  a  healthy 
person  through  close  personal  intercourse  with  a  leper,  or  that 
it  may  originate  from  the  bacillus  being  swallowed,  or  by  its 
coming  into  contact  with  the  eye.  It  cannot  occur  from  inhaling 
the  breath  of  a  leper.  In  connection  with  this  I  noted  that  a 
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young  man  who  showed  me  round  the  wards  expectorated  previous 
to  entering  or  leaving  a  ward. 

I  may  also  state  that  I  saw  a  woman  of  twenty-five  years  of 
age  on  whom  the  anaesthetic  form  was  commencing.  Here  there 
was  no  hereditary  history,  no  evidence  of  bad  food,  but  she  had 
been  in  constant  attendance  on  a  leprous  woman  in  the  country, 
and  from  the  limited  size  of  the  hut  had  been  obliged  to  sleep 
with  her.  This  case  was  very  pitiful.  The  woman  had  an 
attractive  appearance,  yet  she  was  consigned  to  a  living  tomb, 
for  no  leper  is  allowed  to  leave  the  hospital,  or  to  receive  a  visit 
from  friends.  Trom  its  nature  leprosy  is  necessarily  attended 
with  suppuration,  and  in  the  wards  where  the  worst  cases  were 
observed  the  odour  was  distinctly  sickening  and  foetid,  and  except 
in  the  earlier  stages  it  is  also  offensive  to  the  sight.  In  these 
advanced  cases  it  was  very  painful  to  see  the  blotched  face,  the 
sightless  eyes,  and  to  hear  the  oppressive  and  heavy  breathing  of 
those  who  were  slowly  but  surely  nearing  their  end. 

Treatment. — In  the  olden  times  the  leper  was  barred  by  the 
Church  and  boycotted  by  the  people.  “  A  pair  of  clappers,  a 
barrel,  a  stick,  cowl,  and  dress  were  given  to  him  ;  he  was  inter¬ 
dicted  from  appearing  without  his  leper’s  garb  ;  he  was  forbidden 
to  walk  in  narrow  paths,  to  answer  those  who  spoke  to  him 
unless  in  a  whisper,  that  they  might  not  be  annoyed  with  the 
pestilent  breath  and  with  the  infectious  odour  which  exhaled 
from  the  body.  The  ofl5.cial  of  the  Church  terminated  the 
ceremony  of  his  separation  from  his  fellow-creatures  by  throwing 
upon  the  body  of  the  poor  outcast  a  shovelful  of  earth  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  closure  of  the  grave.”  Alone  and  unattended,  except 
by  his  fellow-sufferers,  he  had  to  “  dree  his  weird.”  The  march 
of  civilisation  has  altered  this  condition  of  matters.  Hather 
Damien’s  noble  life  and  tragic  death  lent  additional  force  to 
efforts  that  had  been  made  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the 
lepers.  The  cause  and  prevention  of  the  disease  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  press  and  in  professional  and  social  circles,  and 
royalty  has  thrown  its  ssgis  over  the  proposal  of  a  national  leprosy 
fund. 

There  is  little  probability  of  the  disease  spreading  in  this 
country,  but  in  India  it  appears  to  increase  unchecked,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  propose  an  inquiry  there  on  its  social  as  well 
as  its  medical  aspects.  Such  an  inquiry,  by  enlisting  national 
sympathy  in  its  support,  must  pave  the  way  for  legislative  action 
thorough  and  complete,  by  which  the  leper  will  be  removed  from 
the  haunts  of  men  to  well-selected  hospitals  ;  for  this  separation 
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is  the  only  treatment  which,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
is  of  any  avail.  T\rhen  the  disease  begins  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
afflicted  one.  I^o  medicine  seems  to  arrest  its  progress. 

With  reference  to  this  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Looft  and  asked  informa¬ 
tion  on  two  points,  viz.  (1)  Is  separation  in  Norway  compulsory  ? 
(2)  Have  perchloride  of  mercury  injections  been  tried  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease  ?  He  replies  : 

(1)  We  have  in  Norway  no  law  which  compels  the  leper  to 
enter  the  hospital.  The  law  says  about  the  lepers  that,  if  the 
hygienic  police  find  that  the  leper  cannot  get  the  necessary 
nursing  at  home,  and  there  is  danger  of  the  family  being 
infected,  the  hygienic  police  shall  compel  him  to  enter  the 
hospital. 

(2)  Dr.  Danielssen,  the  old  experienced  leprosy  surgeon  at 
this  hospital,  said  to-day  to  me  that  thirty  years  ago  he  had 
tried  an  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  mercury  in  all  stages  of 
leprosy,  but  never  with  good  results.  The  lepers  became  worse, 

and  boils  and  eruptions  ensued . 

I  now  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  second  part  of  my  holiday.  I 
walked  from  Plymouth  to  Penzance,  and  visited  Torquay, 
Exmouth,  St.  Ives,  Palmouth,  and  Exeter.  Subsequently  I  took 
the  steamer  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  In  my  pedestrian  tour  two 

facts  struck  me  as  rather  strange  : 

1.  The  oats,  wheat,  or  barley  cut  by  the  reaping  machine  is 
not  bound  up  and  stooked  as  at  home,  but  lies  in  statu  quo. 
This  seemed  to  me  a  tempting  of  the  elements,  or  an  abiding  trust 
in  any  weather. 

2.  The  soil  is  rich  and  loamy.  The  sheep  are  not  white,  but 
have  a  whitish-red  appearance  as  if  they  had  been  keeled.  I 
saw  no  black  or  white  cattle  j  they  were  all  dun- brown  in 

colour. 

The  Scilly  Islands  occupy  a  unique  position.  Within  an 
hour  from  Penzance  the  rocky  coast  of  Cornwall,  embracing 
Land’s  End  and  the  Lizards,  is  lost  sight  of,  and  then  looking 
seawards  you  observe  faintly  with  the  unaided  eye  a  group  of 
rocky  prominences  springing  right  out  of  the  ocean.  As  the 
steamer  draws  nearer  these  you  perceive  the  individuality  of 
each  in  its  greater  or  less  extent.  In  number  they  are  about 
300  ;  five  are  uninhabited,  forty  bear  herbage.  St.  Mary’s  is  the 
largest  inhabited  island,  and  we  landed  on  its  pier  after  passing 
through  a  beautiful  natural  harbour.  The  circumference  of  the 
island  is  about  nine  miles,  and  a  forenoon  walk  easily  enables 
one  to  make  its  circuit.  Except  on  the  coast-line  it  is  by  no 
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means  barren,  for  the  soil  in  the  island  is  dry  and  very  fertile. 
The  temperature  is  very  equable.  There  is  no  extreme  cold  in 
winter,  nor  excessive  heat  in  summer.  The  official  record  shows 
a  mean  summer  temperature  of  58°  Fahr.,  and  46°  Fahr.  in 
winter.  The  rainfall  is  about  the  average  of  what  is  recorded  in 
the  south-west  counties  of  England.  The  prevailing  wind  is  a 
genial  south-wester,  but  occasionally  a  piercing  blast  from  the 
east  continues  for  some  days. 

What  about  fogs  ?  My  inquiries  were  very  particular  as  to 
the  existence  of  these,  and  I  satisfied  myself,  from  looking  over 
the  books  kept  with  great  care  at  the  meteorological  station, 
that  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  there  might  be  two  or 
three  days  of  fog — partial  or  complete.  In  the  other  months  of 
the  year  they  are  rarer,  and  never  continuous — a  slight  fog  in 
the  morning  clearing  away  as  the  day  advances.  Fogs,  as  you 
are  aware,  prove  very  detrimental  in  hastening  or  evoking  pul¬ 
monary  changes,  but  the  fogs  here  should  not  act  as  deterrents 
for  any  one  desiring  to  make  a  climatic  change  in  winter. 
Further,  the  peculiarity  of  the  change  to  St.  Mary’s  is  this,  that 
it  would  give  all  the  advantages  of  a  sea  voyage  with  a  minimum 
of  the  drawbacks.  The  exposed  position  of  the  island  guarantees 
an  abundance  of  saline  particles  in  the  air,  the  great  desideratum 
in  a  sea  voyage.  There  is  an  equable  atmosphere  during  the 
day  to  draw  these  into  the  system,  and  the  patient  can  have  in 
hotel  or  lodging  all  those  comforts  in  which  land  must  be  ever 
superior  to  the  sea.  On  a  stormy  day  he  need  not  leave  the 
house.  He  can  survey  the  scene  from  an  arm-chair  and  before 
a  comfortable  fire,  and  not  as  at  sea  with  the  dread,  which 
even  the  bravest  feel,  when  the  hatches  are  battened  down  and 
a  gale  is  blowing.  Further,  meals  can  be  obtained  at  regular 
hours  with  no  qualmy  sensations,  and  rest  can  be  secured  at 
night  uncribbed,  uncabined,  unconfined.  These  advantages  are 
great,  they  cannot  be  minimised  ;  yet  a  residence  at  St.  Mary’s 
would  have  certain  disadvantages  as  compared  with  other  winter 
health-resorts,  or  even  from  a  life  on  a  well-appointed  steamer. 
The  island  is  small ;  the  position  is  cramped ;  its  surroundings 
and  its  hidden  treasures  can  be  found  out  in  a  forenoon  walk. 
There  is  a  lack  of  society,  and  there  is  the  banishment  from 
friends,  periodicals,  and  newspapers.  The  steamer  from  Penzance 
with  mails  comes  in  winter  once  a  week,  but  its  days  of  sailing 
are  not  fixed.  These  depend  on  the  exigencies  of  the  weather, 
and  some  aver  that  on  account  of  this  there  may  be  not  exactly 
a  famine  in  the  land,  but  a  deficient  supply  of  fresh  provisions. 
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butter,  milk,  or  eggs.  With  regard  to  these  I  may  relate  the 
following  anecdote : — I  was  sitting  in  the  evening  with  a  friend 
on  the  verandah  of  Hugh’s  Hotel,  the  view  from  which 
when  the  sun  is  setting  being  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  We 
were  admiring  the  prospect  when  a  lady  and  gentleman  ap¬ 
proached  ;  the  latter  stepped  into  the  hotel,  the  lady  remained 
outside.  The  evening  was  warm  and  pleasant.  We  forgot  the 
necessity  of  an  introduction,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
her.  She  had  travelled.  She  was  voluble.  She  lived  in  London, 
but  had  come  to  St.  Mary’s  with  her  husband  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing.  She  had  a  doleful  account  to  give  of  the  island. 
There  was  no  butcher,  and  the  meat  which  came  to  the  island 
by  the  steamer  was  at  once  pounced  upon  by  the  hotels.  One 
day  their  dinner  consisted  of  vegetable  marrow  and  sardines  ; 
she  looked  cheerful  and  happy,  but  she  stated  she  had  lost  8  lbs. 
in  fourteen  days.  Her  story  was  plausible,  but  it  was  not  true ; 
for  we  learned  that  butcher’s  meat  could  be  purchased  every  day 
of  the  week  with  the  exception  of  Sunday  and  Monday. 

The  Grovernor  of  the  Islands  lives  at  Tresco,  near  to  St.  Mary’s. 
His  garden  there,  under  the  care  of  a  Scotsman,  testifies  in  a 
striking  manner  to  the  geniality  of  the  climate.  W e  saw  palm 
trees  and  exotic  plants,  only  cultivated  in  hothouses,  growing 
in  the  open  air.  There  was  also  a  collection  of  ferns  of  all  kinds, 
and  cacti.  At  the  entrance  to  the  garden  you  observe  figure¬ 
heads  gathered  together  from  wrecks  at  different  times  ;  some 
of  these  date  back  200  years,  and  have  been  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fishermen  round  the  coast. 

We  learned  that  from  St.  Mary’s  the  steamer  is  sent  away 
daily  in  January,  laden  with  narcissus  and  lilies,  for  Covent 
Garden  and  other  markets.  New  potatoes  are  exported  from 
the  beginning  of  April.  M^here  vegetation  is  good,  there  also 
human  life  must  thrive  ;  and  as  bearing  on  this  I  shall  conclude 
my  remarks  by  reading  a  letter  from  Dr.  Moyle,  who  has  prac¬ 
tised  his  calliog  for  forty  years  at  St.  Mary’s. 

After  speaking  of  the  winter  and  summer  temperature,  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  he  says,  “  Drost  and  snow 
are  very  rare  ;  I  have  only  witnessed  snow  six  times,  and  then  it 
only  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  very  few  days.  With  regard  to 
chest  diseases,  pneumonia  and  acute  bronchitis  are  very  rare. 
There  is  phthisis — not,  however,  due  to  the  climate,  but  the  result 
of  heredity.  I  could  certainly  recommend  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  as  favorable  to  sufferers  from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  as 
a  beneficial  health-resort  from  December  to  March.  There  are 
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excellent  and  reasonably-priced  lodgings  to  be  had ;  there  is  a 
good  market,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  potatoes,  eggs,  and  cream 
— the  Cornish  cream  so  valuable  as  a  curative  agent  in  phthisis. 
I  can,  from  my  lengthened  experience,  state  that  this  island  is 
in  every  way  a  desirable  residence  for  invalids  with  weak 
chests.” 

These  words,  gathered  from  the  experience  of  a  man  who  in 
the  evening  of  his  days  is  retiring  from  active  work,  seem  con¬ 
vincing  and  true  ;  they  are  beyond  criticism,  and  above  cavil. 


ROYAL  (DICK)  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Opening  of  the  Session. 

At  the  opening  of  this  Institution  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  of  the  public,  including  a  good  few  members  of  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession.  Several  members  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Edinburgh,  who  are  patrons  of  the  College,  were  also  present,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  ladies.  Bailie  Cranston  presided,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  introductory  remarks  referred  to  the  prominent 
place  which  the  College  continued  to  occupy  amongst  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  the  country.  He  was  glad  to  see  such  a 
creditable  turn-out  of  students  as  were  there  that  day,  and  to  see 
that  the  Royal  (Dick’s)  continued  to  prosper  so  well. 

The  Principal  (Professor  Walley)  delivered  the  introductory 
address.  He  dealt  for  the  most  part  with  several  of  the  more 
destructive  diseases  to  which  farm  stock  are  liable.  This  subject, 
he  remarked,  was  of  particular  interest  in  a  country  which  was 
so  pre-eminently  associated  with  breeding  of  live  stock  as  Scotland 
was.  Dealing  first  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  the  Professor  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  what  he  called  the  attitude  assumed  towards 
himself  by  certain  agricultural  and  semi-agricultural  papers,  and 
even  by  one  or  two  members  of  his  own  profession.  He  had  been 
charged  with  having  no  mind  of  his  own  on  the  subject,  that  he 
was  merely  an  apologist  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  these 
statements  appeared  to  be  based  on  the  supposition  that  he  gave 
the  Government  certain  advice  in  reference  to  the  framing  of  the 
P leuro-pneumonia  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  advice  was  never 
given,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  never  sought.  It  had 
even  been  suggested  that  he  ought  to  be  ostracised  from  his 
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profession  because  of  the  position  he  had  seen  it  his  duty  to  take 
in  connection  with  that  Act.  Criticism  was  perfectly  justifi¬ 
able  when  the  critic  had  greater  opportunities  of  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  criticism  over  the  criticised,  all  the 
more  so  when  such  criticism  was  based  on  an  honest  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  truth  ;  but  when  these  qualities  were  wanting  in  the  critic 
his  work  was  considerably  minimised  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  his 
opinion  perfectly  worthless.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  might  at  first 
sight  seem  humiliating  to  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  all 
the  experience  they  had  had  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  they  were  as 
yet  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady,  and  had  to 
use  radical  measures  of  suppression.  But  was  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  in  a  worse  position  with  regard  to  this  disease  than  was 
the  medical  profession  in  regard  to  certain  contagious  diseases  of  a 
kindred  kind  in  the  human  subject  ?  Certainly  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  did  not  suggest  or  adopt  the  principle  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  victims— (laughter) — but  they  had  not  discovered  any  radical 
method  of  dealing  with  these  diseases,  as  witness  the  prevalence 
of  scarlet  fever,  smallpox,  measles,  hooping-cough,  &c.  The  great 
cause  of  their  failure  to  exterminate  pleuro-pneumonia  in  the  past 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  measures  hitherto  relied  upon  for 
its  suppression  had,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  only  been  patchwork 
and  peddling  in  their  character.  The  bull  had  never  been  taken 
properly  by  the  horns.  Now,  however,  they  were  in  hope  of 
being  able  to  grapple  in  a  much  more  effectual  manner  with 
this  disease.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  present  Act 
was  a  perfect  weapon,  or  was  not  susceptible  of  improvement, 
as  experience  suggested  where  improvement  was  necessary, 
but  he  did  say  that  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and,  if 
loyally  supported,  would  go  far  to  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  the 
disease  once  for  all.  The  Government,  he  knew,  were  perfectly 
open  to  make  improvements  w^herever  experience  suggested  such 
to  be  desirable  ;  it  was  not  so  fossilised  or  antiquated  in  its 
notions  as  certain  persons  had  been  telling  them.  He  quite 
admitted  that  the  duties  of  the  veterinary  inspector  under  the  Act 
were  altered  in  several  particulars,  but  not  for  the  worse.  It 
was  no  indignity,  so  far  as  he  knew,  for  a  veterinary  inspector 
to  despatch  the  lungs  of  a  suspected  animal  to  London  for  the 
confirmation  or  otherwise  of  his  own  diagnosis  ;  and  the  inspector 
got  an  important  concession  under  the  Act  in  being  made  the 
sole  judge  of  what  was  or  was  not  wholesome  meat,  and  could 
be  safely  used  for  food.  He  anticipated  the  best  results  so  far 
as  the  community  was  concerned  from  this  provision.  The 
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Professor  dealt  at  length  with  the  subject  of  meat  inspection, 
and  urged  that  we  ought  to  have  more  effective  control  than  we 
had  at  present  over  the  enormous  quantities  of  meat  that  daily 
passed  into  consumption.  He  also  dealt  with  tuberculosis,  and 
regretted  that  no  steps  were  being  taken  for  its  suppression  or 
limitation.  He  welcomed  the  opinion  that  was  daily  gaining 
ground  in  favour  of  a  general  system  for  the  registration  of 
stock.  If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  would  not  only  enable 
them  to  trace  the  disease  to  its  source,  but  would  supply  valuable 
statistics  as  to  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  stock  in  the  country 
from  time  to  time.  The  Professor  incidentally  remarked  in  the 
course  of  his  address  that  from  this  day  the  Government  had 
prohibited  the  landing  of  live  cattle  in  this  country  from  the 
Netherlands. — North  British  Agriculturist. 
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Opening  of  the  Session. 

Mr.  James  Hope,  Eastbarns,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  W.  0.  Williams  delivered  the  following  address 
before  a  large  audience  of  students  and  visitors : 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  deliver  what  is  usually  known 
as  the  introductory  address.  This  address  takes  many  forms ; 
sometimes  it  is  on  chemical  subjects,  at  other  times  botanical, 
and  occasionally  on  general  matters.  I  propose  to  allude  to 
veterinary  subjects  in  general,  some  of  which  possess  interest  to 
the  public,  others  to  the  profession  alone,  and  some  are  chiefly 
of  interest  to  those  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

It  is  usual  to  make  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  school, 
and  either  to  ask  for  congratulations  or  condolences.  Though 
there  are  four  colleges  in  Great  Britain,  we  have  always  taught 
at  least  one  of  the  three  winners  of  Sir  E.  Eitzwygram’s  prizes. 
This  year  we  obtained  one  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker.  The  following  students  have  obtained  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society’s  medals  and  medals  presented  by  the 
principal  and  professors Principal’s  £20  prize,  E.  M.  Murray; 
pathology  of  horse,  C.  Ward;  pathology  of  ox,  sheep,  pig,  and 
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dog,  W.  Kendall;  demonstration  of  morbid  anatomy,  C.  Ward  ; 
anatomy,  C.  Haywood  ;  physiology,  C.  Haywood ;  histology,  C. 
Haywood  ;  chemistry,  0.  C.  Bradley ;  practical  chemistry,  0. 
C.  Bradley,  A.  P.  Gribben ;  botany,  0.  C.  Bradley;  junior 
anatomy,  O.  C.  Bradley ;  Curator  of  Museum,  H.  H.  Baker. 
Por  practice,  E.  J.  Bushnell,  W.  Sayles,  and  H.  H.  Baker  were 
successful.  These  medals  are  only  obtained  by  our  shining  stars ; 
we  have  many  stars,  but  only  some  shine. 

Our  profession  is  unique  in  one  respect,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  only  one  door  into  it.  If  a  man  cannot  get  through 
that  door  he  cannot  become  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

How,  as  all  know.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  not  the  same 
all  over  as  regards  its  population  of  lower  animals.  In  London 
a  veterinary  surgeon  does  not  require  to  have  more  than  a  mile 
circuit,  and  yet  he  can  be  occupied  all  day  long  seeing  his  cases  ; 
and  if  he  gets,  say,  2s.  6d.  a  visit,  he  easily  makes  a  fair  income, 
as  the  probabilities  are  he  sees  thirty  cases  a  day.  How  take 
the  north  of  Scotland,  or  west  of  Ireland,  or  any  part  of  the 
country  where  land  is  poor  and  animals  are  scarce.  The  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon  in  such  a  district  has  to  travel  miles  before  he  can 
see  a  case,  and  that  animal,  as  a  rule,  is  the  property  of  a  poor 
person  who  can®only  pay,  perhaps,  Qd.  a  mile,  or  even  less — a  sum 
which  would  not  pay  a  cab  fare.  I  think  surely  that  few  fathers 
are  inclined  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  educating  their 
sons  in  sending  them  to  college,  keeping  them,  and  so  on,  that 
they  shall  become  practitioners  in  such  poor  districts  as  I  have 
mentioned. 

How  for  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  people  in  these 
poor  districts  being  proprietors  of  animals,  must  have  veterinary 
assistance.  How  are  they  to  get  it  ?  There  are,  as  far  as  I  see, 
only  two  ways~one  by  Government  grants  to  practitioners  who 
will  settle  there,  or  by  there  being  two  grades  of  veterinary 
surgeons.  One  course  of  instruction  cheap  and  short,  and  not 
too  difficult,  and  yet  sufficient  to  enable  a  man  to  treat  ordinary 
cases.  And  a  second,  which  should  be  a  continuation  of  the 
first,  in  which  a  man  would  have  to  qualify  not  only  for  easy 
cases,  but  for  the  most  difficult  ones. 

By  this  plan  it  would  be  possible  to  treat  all  sickly  animals  in 
all  districts,  and  if  these  animals  should  be  of  extra  value,  then 
the  ordinary  practitioner  could  call  in  his  nearest  extraordinary 
brother.  I  certainly,  commercially  speaking,  after  all  my  educa¬ 
tion,  should  never  think  of  commencing  a  practice  in  a  district, 
however  hard  I  worked  and  however  skilful  they  found  me,  only 
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to  earn  £150  a  year.  Many  a  score  of  animals  annually  die 
simply  because  there  is  no  veterinary  surgeon  within  many  a 
mile.  And  even  if  he  be  sent  for,  the  probability  is  that  the 
patient  is  dead  on  his  arrival.  I  really  think  something  should 
be  done  to  prevent  this  loss  to  the  country. 

The  next  subject  I  propose  touching  upon  is  that  of  the 
scholastic  education  of  young  men  about  to  join  college.  Some 
people  seem  to  think  that  Latin  or  French  should  not  be  com¬ 
pulsory  ;  but  in  this  I  cannot  agree.  I  think  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  or  French  to  read  a 
scientific  work  so  as  to  understand  it.  No,  no;  give  up  any 
subject  sooner  than  these. 

I  now  come  to  a  matter  which  is  exercising  professional  minds 
very  much  indeed — that  is,  professional  etiquette.  Now  what  is 
this  professional  etiquette  ?  Nobody  seems  really  to  know,  but 
most  people  seem  to  think  it  is  this :  “  If  you  prosper  more  than 
I,  then  you  must  be  committing  breaches  of  professional  eti¬ 
quette.”  Or,  “  If  a  client  leaves  me,  and  employs  you,  you  have 
committed  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette”  to  obtain  him. 
Or,  “  If  I  charge  £1  Is.  and  you  charge  10s.  6i?.,  you  commit 
a  breach  of  professional  etiquette  by  trying  to  undersell 
me.”  “  If  you  marry  my  best  client’s  daughter,  you  do  it  to 
get  the  work,  and  so  perform  a  breach  of  professional  etiquette.” 
In  my  own  opinion,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  who  does  not 
possess  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  can  appreciate  what  pro¬ 
fessional  etiquette  is ;  and  if  I  were  asked  to  say  what  it  is,  I 
should  say,  “  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  others  should  do  unto 
you.”  Take,  for  example,  a  young  practitioner  who  charges 
2s.  Q>d.  for  advice,  and  his  seniors  charge  10s.  Qd.  Is  it  fair  to 
say  that  the  young  practitioner  is  committing  a  breach  of  eti¬ 
quette  by  charging  2s.  Qd.  ?  If  people  wish  a  2s.  Qd.  opinion 
they  should  be  able  to  get  it,  and  if  they  wish  a  10s.  Qd.  one, 
they  should  also  get  it.  The  public  are  well  aware  that  2s.  6^?. 
will  not  buy  as  much  as  10s.  Qd.  in  any  profession  or  trade.  No, 
no  ;  we  must  live  and  let  live. 

Now  as  to  advertising;  there  is  no  law  against  it — it  is  just 
the  feeling  of  repugnance  that  all  men  have,  or  should  have,  in 
blazing  forth  to  the  world  their  abilities  and  capabilities.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  no  man  with  proper  gentlemanly  feelings 
would,  after  entering  the  profession,  ever  think  of  advertising 
that  he  could  do  this  thing  or  that. 

Naturally  every  one,  and  in  particular  veterinary  surgeons, 
expect  mention  to  be  made  about  the  new  Pleuro-pneumonia  Act. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  this  Act  has  been  passed  for  at  least  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  spend  money  ;  but  this  spending  of  money 
will  not  be  individually  felt  by  burghs  and  counties  as  it  used  to 
be,  and  as  such  it  will  not  be  so  much  felt  by  individual  persons. 
An  ordinary  local  constable  could  do  all  that  the  new  Grovern- 
ment  officials  have  to  do,  and  at  a  very  much  less  cost.  The 
new  inspectors  are  extremely  pleasant  and  gentlemanly,  but  I 
do  not  see  the  need  of  them.  There  is  one  thing  quite  certain, 
and  that  is  this — one  half  of  the  profession  will  lose  its  regard 
for  the  other  half ;  for  this  reason,  as  half  the  profession  are 
veterinary  inspectors,  they  will  be  called  in  when  disease  is  sus¬ 
pected,  and  after  giving  an  opinion  on  the  living  animals,  will 
most  probably  hear  in  a  day  or  two  that  another  veterinary 
surgeon  has  also  examined  the  stock,  and  then  he  (No.  1  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon)  may  hear  that  the  animals  have  been  killed,  and 
'post-mortem  made  by  a  third  veterinary  surgeon.  I  know  of 
a  case  recently  where  a  veterinary  inspector  said  that  a  number 
of  cattle  were  healthy,  but  by  some  method  or  means  another 
veterinary  surgeon  examined  them  and  requested  to  see  the  post¬ 
mortem  of  one  of  them.  This  he  did,  and,  fortunately  for  No.  1 
veterinary  surgeon,  there  were  none  of  the  animals  found  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia.  I  consider  it  is  unprofessional  for  a 
man  to  do  such  a  thing  as  No.  2  veterinary  surgeon  did.  If  it 
is  not  unprofessional,  it  is  at  least  ungentlemanly ;  and  that  is 
quite  enough  for  me. 

I  also  consider  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  seem  to  have 
done  all  they  could  to  insult  the  profession — this  is  a  professional 
question,  not  a  personal  one — and  were  I  a  member  of  Council, 
I  should  move  a  resolution  that  the  veterinary  profession  decline 
to  assist  the  Grovernment  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  Act  until, 
at  least,  the  Government  sees  its  way  to  treat  the  members  of 
the  profession  as  men  qualified  to  form  opinions  as  to  the  presence 
or  absence  of  disease,  without  in  every  case  having  to  act  as 
juniors,  and  to  send  portions  of  carcases  to  London  for  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  diagnosis  was  correct  or  not.  If  I  were  a 
graduate  of  the  London  College,  I  should  not  object  to  sending 
specimens  there  for  verification  ;  but  as  a  graduate  of  another 
school,  I  consider  my  teacher  to  be  placed  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  London  teacher,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  stand 
that.  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  all  old  pupils  of  my  teacher 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  second  to  none,  if  even  equalled 
by  any. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  stamping-out  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid 
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of  the  disease  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  cruel  to  kill 
very  young  calves  useless  as  food,  and  also  cows  in  full  flow  of 
milk.  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  extravagant  for  the  time  being, 
and  as  yet  no  one  knows  when  the  disease  will  be  eradicated, 
and  what  the  cost  will  ultimately  be.  The  Act  also  inflicts 
a  very  great  hardship  on  dairy  owners,  for  not  only  do  they  lose 
the  milk  of  their  cows,  but  their  customers,  even  though  the 
stock  is  fairly  valued  ;  for  a  man  cannot  possibly  re-stock  his 
premises  with  the  compensation  he  gets,  nor  can  he  regain  his 
lost  custom. 

Now,  sir,  another  point.  Supposing  an  ox  in  your  extensive 
yards  took  the  disease,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  All  the  stock 
would  be  slaughtered ;  and  not  only  that,  but  what  would 
become  of  all  the  food  you  had  grown  for  them  ?  I  am  much 
afraid  it  would  cost  you  far  more  than  a  bad  harvest.  This 
applies  to  all  feeders  of  cattle,  and  you  in  particular,  being 
a  very  large  feeder.  After  one  such  experience,  I  think 
feeders  and  dairy  farmers  will  wish  for  the  old  law,  and  so 
have  less  chance  of  immediate  very  great — ay,  almost  ruinous, 
loss. 

As  to  inoculation,  I  wish  to  say  a  little.  In  my  opinion  it 
has  never  had  a  fair  trial  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and 
until  it  has  that  only  those  who  have  a  thoroughly  practical 
experience  of  it  will  have  faith  in  it.  It  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  tried  in  various  localities  with  varying  kinds  of 
success ;  but  why  should  the  success  vary  ?  I  will  tell  you  some 
of  the  reasons : — (1)  Because  the  persons  who  performed  and 
carried  it  through  were  not  sufficiently  skilful ;  (2)  because  the 
supposed  virus  was  of  no  value  in  producing  inoculative  lesions  ; 
(3)  because  cattle  which  did  not  take  inoculation  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  stay  on  the  premises  and  mix  with  fresh  uninoculated 
cattle,  and,  maybe,  have  had  slight  attacks,  not  even  diagnosable 
during  life,  and  so  transmitted  it  to  the  fresh  stock  ;  (4)  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  who  knew  how  to  inoculate  and  what  precautions 
should  be  taken  could  not  have  these  precautions  taken,  as 
stock  owners  were  not  inclined  to  slaughter  an  animal  and  lose 
money. 

Had  we  in  this  county  and  neighbourhood  been  able  to  have 
inoculated  all  animals  in  contact,  slaughtered  all  unhealthy  ones, 
and  those  which  did  not  take  inoculation,  thousands  of  pounds 
would  have  been  saved  to  the  ratepayers  in  the  district.  I  can 
safely  say  that  few,  if  any,  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  could  be  traced  to  Midlothian,  except,  perhaps,  one  or 
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two,  due  to  cattle  kept  in  the  county  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
sent  on  to  some  other  place,  and  these  cattle,  without  doubt, 
being  contaminated  before  they  came  here.  If  the  cry  should 
come  that  “  slaughter  ”  is  not  going  to  stop  the  disease,  let  us 
try  inoculation. 

In  Austria  they  inoculate  with  fair  success,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  know  how  to  get  pure  virus.  In  Australia  they  inoculate 
with  success,  because  they  do  know  how  to  get  virus ;  but 
their  success  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  be,  because  they  have 
not  our  opportunities  of  watching  each  individual  animal.  They 
inoculate  hundreds,  and  then  send  them  adrift,  each  to  take  its 
chance  more  or  less. 

One  more  disease — that  is  tuberculosis,  which  does  far  more 
harm  to  us  as  people  than  pleuro-pneumonia.  The  slight 
increase  in  the  taxes  that  there  may  be  in  stamping  out  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia — chiefly  in  favour  of  cattle  breeders  and  dealers — 
is  nothiog  to  the  great  loss  (it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  a  loss  after 
all  if  the  world  is  going  soon  to  be  over-populated)  incurred  to 
the  nation  by  the  death  of  so  many  children  from  tubercular 
aflfection.  This  affection  is  frequently  incurred  by  the  poor 
babies  being  fed  on  “  milk  warm  from  the  cow,”  and  that  cow 
having  tubercular  affection  of  her  milk-glands.  I  pray  the 
Grovernment  to  step  in  and  help  to  stop  this  “  slaughter  of  the 
innocents,”  but  at  the  same  time  to  refrain  from  rushing  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  probably  destroying  enormous  quantities  of 
useful  food  from  animals  affected  in  a  slight  degree  by  local 
tuberculosis. 

Lastly,  a  word  about  “  dishorning  cattle.”  You  are  well 
aware  that  I  am  considered  most  inhumane.  Do  I  really  look 
so  ?  It  is  clearly  evident  that  dishorning  is  believed  in  by 
those  who  do  it,  and  they  are  humane  men  to  consider  it  an 
absolute  necessity  for  the  comfort  and  wellbeing  of  the  animals. 
It  is  folly  to  say  it  is  cruel  because  bone  is  sawn  through. 
Healthy  bone  is  non- sensitive. 
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By  a  Correspondent.^^ 

— The  reply  of  Mr.  Raymond,  F.R.C.V.S.,  to  your 
‘^Correspondent,’^  which  appeared  in  the  Veterinary  Record, 
because  we  are  told  it  is  a  weekly  paper,  is  mainly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  topic,  “Skill  in  Surgery.’'  In  this  the 
views  expressed  correspond  to  a  great  extent  with  those 
recently  enunciated  by  writers  in  the  leading medicaljournals, 
with  this  exception,  that,  whereas  the  latter  have  taken  a 
wider  view  of  science,  Mr.  Raymond  confines  himself  to 
practical  deficiency  in  surgery  pure  and  simple.  It  cannot 
be  contended,  he  remarks,  that  the  College,  striving  year  by 
year  to  send  out  more  practical  men,  sends  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  these  men  (with  their  diploma  of  membership), 
when  afterwards  coming  up  for  examination,  prove  in  most 
cases  to  be  “  scandalously  ignorant,"  and  know  no  operations 
in  fact.  But  it  might  be  urged  that  there  is  in  the  veterinary 
profession  a  licence  for  adopting  fashions  without  parallel  in 
any  other  profession  or  calling.  Want  of  surgical  skill  in 
members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  noticed  by  Mr.  Raymond, 
reflects  seriously  on  the  characters  of  the  examiners  appointed 
by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  ^  It^  is  not 
within  our  province  to  question  the  merits  and  significance 
of  the  present  constitution  of  examiners.  We  believe  each 
member  to  be  as  good  as  any  Mr.  Raymond  can  recommend. 
Mr.  Raymond  may  tell  us  that  he  does  not  refer  to^  any  of 
the  examiners,  individually  or  collectively,  as  showing  this 
inability  for  the  post ;  but  what  else  is  it  in  other  words  to 
say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  men  (all  but  “  two  or  three  ^ 
of  a  lot  seen  by  Mr.  Raymond),  who  have  been  granted  their 
membership,  were  scandalously  ignorant,"  and  that  it  is 
“  unfair  to  the  public  "  and  to  the  men  themselves  to  give 
them  their  diploma?  How  many  examinations  of  members 
has  Mr.  Raymond  conducted  ?  Be  it  remembered  that  it  is 
always  easy  to  find  fault,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  examining.  My  personal  experience  of  examiners 
concurs  with  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  chiefly  in  “  raw 
men  that  one  expects  to  find  the  greatest  amount  of  show. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  the  old  familiar  ground 
and  to  describe  to  you  the  well-known  points  of  weakness 
characterising  the  veterinary  practitioner  of  to-day.  He  has 
his  failings  in  practical  matters,  doubtless.  But,  let  me  sug¬ 
gest,  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  frequent  failing  is 
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the  lack  of  ordinary  education  ;  next  in  consequence  comes 
the  question  of  his  scientific  attainments,  for  it  is  this  that 
he  is  most  apt  to  forget  as  a  practitioner ;  while  any  indivi¬ 
dual  inability  to  qualify  in  surgical  dexterity,  as  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Raymond,  cannot  justly  be  compared  with 
deficiencies  of  a  more  general  character,  and  which  are  passed 
unnoticed  as  not  essential.  Excellence  in  one  or  two  subjects, 
it  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
compensate  for  failure  in  other  subjects ;  but  every  student 
should  be  required  to  give  evidence  that  he  possesses  a  fair 
all-round  knowledge  of  his  calling.  A  system  of  examina¬ 
tion  that  makes  exceptionally  hard  terms  for  candidates  is 
little  likely  to  secure  the  best  available  men,  nor  is  the 
adoption  of  notions  which  savour  strongly  of  hobbyism  a 
course  which  the  judicious  friends  of  a  rising  profession 
should  recommend  in  its  interest.  Mr.  Raymond  will  find 
the  cases  of  individual  failures  he  mentions  having  witnessed 
in  the  subject  of  operations,  does  not  alter  the  specific  ques¬ 
tion  under  consideration.  It  will  be  dealt  with  comprehen¬ 
sively  when  it  can  be  treated  with  reference  not  merely  to 
one  subject,  but  to  a  sufficient  number  of  the  great  subjects 
to  afford  adequate  material  for  comparison  and  review.  Mr. 
Raymond’s  evidence  as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
amount  of  shrewd  calculation,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
popular  and  somewhat  extreme  presentation  of  operative 
surgical  views  than  as  a  dispassionate  study  of  the  educational 
question. 

Another  point  on  which  stress  has  been  lately  laid  by  some 
writers,  is  the  clinical  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  young  men 
who  are  qualified  as  practitioners.  Although  the  legitimacy 
of  this  charge  must  be  acknowledged,  we  cannot  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  fashion  that  prevails  among  the  older  ranks  in 
discarding  science  in  favour  of  simple  farriery,  which  is  no 
better  than  empiricism.  It  is  fashionable  wjth  some  toencou- 
rage  only  that  which  is  best  known  to  themselves,  regardless 
of  the  good  name  of  the  profession  wdiich  they  pretend  to 
represent.  Still  more  may  be  said  of  the  fashion  of  adhering 
to  fads  and  hobbies  in  vogue  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
This  practice,  which  is  cherished  by  a  large  section  of  the 
profession  to-day,  is  unpractical,  unscientific,  and  least  calcu¬ 
lated  to  raise  veterinary  science  in  public  opinion. 

I  have  considered  it  out  of  the  province  of  this  article  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  suitable  subjects  for  special  study. 
Most  men  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  biassed  in  favour 
of  subjects  of  their  own  choice,  and  no  good  end  is  served 
by  special  pleading  or  ex-parte  statements.  Distinguished 
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specialists  have  written  and  expressed  their  views  on  the 
importance  of  different  branches.  In  cornparint^  their 
merits  in  relation  to  veterinary  science,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  they  are  only  parts  of  a  whole.  Some  say 
that  operative  surgery  should  be  developed  foremost  in 
veterinary  teaching  ;  others  consider  the  question  of  sound¬ 
ness  and  unsoundness  in  horses  to  be  of  chief  importance  ; 
while  another  set  of  men  think  they  have  discovered  a 
principle  emerging  slowly  from  the  observation  of  Dick  with 
regard  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  beins:  answerable  for  so  much 
lameness  ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  The  whole  question 
being :  Is  this  the  depth  of  our  reasoning,  or  does  it  reach 
beyond  it? — if  the  latter,  how?  Specialties  are  parts  of  a 
whole,  whence  then  have  they  acquired  superior  qualities  over 
the  whole?  This  is  the  ^^crux.^’  Let  specialists  show  the 
superiority,  and  they  have  triumphed.  None  know  this 
better  than  themselves. 

One  most  curious  feature  of  some  in  the  profession  is  to  lay 
extraordinary  stress  on  the  po})ular  questions  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  subjects.  Irregular  as  this  practice  may  seem, 
it  carries  a  good  deal  of  our  sympathy  always  ;  but  the  danger 
of  the  rage  for  new  departures  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that, 
like  most  so-called  discoveries,  it  is  unproductive  of  tentative 
results.  The  labours  of  Crookshank  and  Klein  in  our  own 
country  led  some  writers  to  think  that  bacteriology  would 
make  the  parent  stem  of  all  treatment.  “  Nevertheless,’'  says 
the  Lancet  in  its  review  of  the  medical  addresses  for  this 
year,  it  is  too  much  to  claim  for  bacteriology  that  it  has 
given  large  aid  as  yet  to  the  direct  treatment  of  disease.” 
Veterinary  obstetrics,  hygiene, operative  surgery, dermatology, 
bacteriology,  &c.,  are  important  subjects,  each  possessing  a 
separate  significance  of  its  own :  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  any  of  these  had  a  prior  claim  to  the 
major  subjects. 

In  the  study  of  veterinary  science  we  have  to  avoid  nar¬ 
rowness  and  specialism,  and  to  develop  to  the  utmost  our 
knowledge.  Only  the  skeleton  of  the  subject  has  yet  been 
raised.  More  minute  examination  is  needed  in  every 
direction,  and  a  careful  examination  and  record  of  clinical 
facts  exactly  alike.  All  possible  aids  should  be  invoked. 
Medicine  in  its  widest  sense,  surgery  in  its  widest  sense,  but, 
above  all,  the  trained  eye  and  pen  of  the  skilled  and  patient 
observer,  must  be  brought  into  full  use.  When  we  have 
once  had  a  proper  grasp  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pathology 
in  their  widest  application,  we  may  break  up  these  into 
groups  of  subjects,  corresponding  to  the  various  specialties. 
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There  are  several  fallacies  which  must  be  carefully  avoided 
ill  estimating  the  extent  to  which  progress  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  introduction  of  single  subjects.  Before  the  days  when 
a  recognised  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  was  shown  to  be 
necessary,  a  knowledge  of  veterinary  matters  in  a  general 
way  was  supposed  to  be  all-sufficient,  and  the  designation 
practical  genius  is  still  frequently  used  by  many  men  as 
synonymous  with  veterinary  experience,  the  term  being  an 
indication  of  the  way  in  which  facts  are  frequently  con¬ 
founded.  The  great  blot  of  the  present  system  of  veterinary 
education  is  that  it  does  not  promote  a  uniform  system  of 
teaching  which  is  both  advantageous  and  necessary,  but  it 
aims  at  higher  success  only  to  greatly  curtail  its  proportions. 
Now,  whatever  the  medical  profession  does, it  does  thoroughly 
and  it  is  this  thoroughness  that  gives  medical  opinion  greater 
weight  with  the  public.  It  is  so  with  the  question  of  medical 
education.  The  discussions  that  have  appeared  in  the 
medical  journals  this  year  are  probably  the  most  effective 
that  have  yet  been  published  on  this  great  question,  though 
It  can  hardly  be  said  with  justice  that  veterinary  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  correspondingly  great.  We  have  pointed  out 
before  how  inconsistent  with  reason  it  was  to  suppose  that 
any  practical  advance  could  be  achieved  without  a  proper 
system  of  technical  education;  and  further  information  and 
observation  have  strengthened  us  in  the  belief  that  skill  in 
practical  work,  of  whatever  kind,  is  in  the  main  due  to  the 
mental  education  we  have  received  in  the  principles  of  our 
science,  and  to  the  application  of  those  principles  in  our  daily 
piactice.  But  the  men  of  practical  genius  ”  say  that  if 
we  threw  science  on  one  side  practice  would  make  it.  They 
act  on  this  belief.  They  propose  others  should  follow  them  • 
so  progress  is  the  result  not  of  a  man^s  application  of  science 
to  practice,  but  is  the  perpetual  flow  of  the  invisible 
genius  ”  !  No  one  can  make  the  attempt  to  study  veter¬ 
inary  science  in  its  true  aspect  without  soon  perceiving  that 
he  has  a  very  different  task  from  that  of  the  horse-doctor  of 
ancient  times,  or  the  man  of  practical  genius  of  more 
recent  date.  Though  the  latter  may  be  said  to  have  seen 
the  same  diseases,  and,  after  all,  the  difference  in  knowledo-e 
IS  only  in  degree,  we  encounter  the  same  difficulties  in 
treating  diseases,  only  to  a  less  extent.  Nothing  has  more 
impeded  the  progress  of  veterinary  science,  nothina-  makes 
Its  study  more  repellent  to  the  sister  professions,  or  its  know 
ledge  more  difficult  of  attainment,  than  the  habit  of  ascribing 
all  our  success  to  practical  genius,  treating  that  “  genius  ^’as 
if  it  represented  a  substantive  and  isolated  reality,  and 
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insisting  that  the  facts  of  disease  shall  be  revealed  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  science  or  even  a  plain  education.  Many 
modes  of  treatment  of  disease  still  in  vogue,  based  on  this 
defective  knowledge,  will  almost  certainly  stand  condemned 
in  the  fuller  light  of  future  observation  and  research. 

If  we  want  progress  in  our  ranks,  we  have  more  potent 
means  of  imitation.  The  medical  j)rofession  of  England 
recognises  a  separate  qualification  in  medicine,  and  one  in 
surgery.  Let  there  be  corresponding  degrees  also  for  the 
veterinarian,  if  we  wish,  as  that  would  tend  to  raise  the 
standard  of  veterinary  education  on  a  level  with  that  given 
in  the  medical  profession  ;  but  why  complicate  the  question 
by  the  introduction  of  side  questions  ? 

Ung  Roy,  ung  Loy,  ung  Foy.” 
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MERCURIC  CHLORIDE  PELLETS. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Lancet  (July  I2th,  p.  73) 
Mr.  C.  J.  Rond  directs  attention  to  the  convenience  and 
value  of  antiseptic  pellets,  each  pellet  containing  about  4^ 
grains  of  mercuric  chloride  and  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium 
chloride,  for  the  purpose  of  making  immediate  antiseptic 
solutions.  One  of  these  mercuric  chloride  pellets,  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  which  requires  about  three  minutes, 
gives  a  solution  approximately  of  the  strength  of  I  in  2000. 
Mr.  Bond  prefers  to  use  sodium  chloride  instead  of  ammonium 
chloride  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  cause  “  milkiness 
in  the  solution  when  hard  water  is  used,  as  is  sometimes 
unavoidable  in  private  practice,  and  because  the  resulting 
solution  is  neutral  instead  of  acid.  Mr.  Bond  further  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  pharmacopoeial  preparations  should  be  made 
with  sodium  chloride  instead  of  ammonium  chloride.  These 
mercuric  chloride  pellets  are  convenient  to  the  surgeon  or 
the  veterinary  surgeon  for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  form, 
when  dissolved,  a  valuable  antiseptic  solution  for  washing 
the  hands  in  obstetric  cases,  or  for  the  purpose  of  washing 
out  the  vagina  when  any  offensive  matter  presents  itself, 
and  can  also  be  used  with  advantage  for  washing  out  ill- 
conditioned  wounds  or  diseased  cavities. 
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THE  EXISTENCE  OF  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 
IN  THE  MISSOURI  STATE  OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Paul  Paquin,  the  Missouri  State  veterinarian, 
describes  a  foot-and-mouth  disease  that  prevails  among 
cattle  in  several  counties  in  that  State. 

In  his  report  he  says,  There  is  a  disease  now  prevailing 
among  cattle  in  several  counties  in  which  blisters  break  in 
the  mouth,  particularly  about  the  lips  and  gums.  The 
cattle  appear  gaunter  and  gaunter  day  after  day  for  want 
of  food.  If  examined,  the  nose  may  be  found  hot,  dry,  and 
sometimes  wine-coloured  in  patches.  The  blisters  appear 
on  the  inside  and  on  the  margin  of  the  lips,  which  become 
more  or  less  raw  and  bleed  easily.  The  pad  (upper  jaw 
gum,  corresponding  to  the  front  teeth  of  lower  jaw)  also 
presents  blisters,  which  soon  break,  and  form  a  thick, 
yellowish,  cracked,  soft  crust.  Sometimes  the  tongue  is 
blotched  or  blistered,  but  rarely.  There  is  much  drooling 
of  stringy,  watery  matter  from  the  mouth,  and  the  odour 
from  it  is  anything  but  agreeable — often  very  foetid  indeed. 
These  yellowish  crusts  slough  out  after  a  few  days  and 
leave  raw  surfaces  or  sores.  In  a  few  cases  complications 
arise  by  which  gangrene  (rotting,  in  fact)  of  the  gums 
extends  to  the  jaw-bones  or  teeth,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  teeth  became  loose  and  even  dropped  out.  There  is 
frequently  a  peculiar  smacking  of  the  lips.  Most  of  the 
cases  become  lame  and  stiff  from  the  same  lesions  breaking 
in  the  foot  (the  cleft  particularly).  Occasionally  also 
blisters  and  consequent  results  (scabs,  and  even  raw 
sores)  occur  on  the  udder.  In  three  or  four  cases  I  know 
these  appeared  on  the  neck,  the  belly,  the  back,  and 
about  the  root  of  the  tail.  Uncommonly  there  is  diar¬ 
rhoea.  The  malady  runs  its  regular  course  in  an  average 
of  about  eight  days.  (The  shortest  course  I  have  noticed 
was  five,  and  the  longest  eleven.)  There  are  irregular 
and  complicated  cases  which  last  much  longer.  Fever 
more  or  less  keeps  up  most  of  the  time.  The  type  is 
very  mild,  death  being,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  less  than 
one  in  200. 

^^Now,^’  he  asks,  is  this  the  European  foot-and-mouth 
disease  ?  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  positive,  though  it  cor- 
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responds  exactly  with  authoritative  descriptions  of  it.  But 
this  much  is  certain — it  is  an  epidemic  affection  of  the 
mouth  and  feet  in  cattle,  and  it  is  new  to  me.  T  know  it 
is  neither  simple  aphtha,  nor  simple  eczema,  nor  ergotism. 
I  am  familiar  with  all  these.^^ 

[We  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  an  affirmative  reply 
to  Mr.  Paquin's  question,  Is  this  the  European  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  It  would  also  appear  that  the 
malady  in  Missouri  has  assumed  a  serious  type,  as  was 
the  case  on  its  first  introduction  into  England  in  1839. — 
Eds.] 


CASE  OF  HYDROPHOBIA. 

An  Insufficient  Muzzle. 

A  PECULIARLY  sad  case  of  hydrophobia  was  recently  re¬ 
ported  from  Bradway,  near  Sheffield,  where  a  little  boy, 
only  five  years  old,  was  bitten  by  a  fox-terrier.  He 
died  after  exhibiting  all  the  well-known  symptoms  of  this 
terrible  disease.  The  animal  was  seen  with  a  strap-muzzle 
broken  and  hanging  round  its  neck,  and  for  some  time  it 
rushed  about  attacking  nearly  every  person  it  came  in  contact 
with,  besides  biting  dogs,  sheep,  and  ducks.  Several 
children  were  bitten — one  on  the  wrist,  another  on  the 
leg.  The  poor  child,  whose  wound  proved  fatal,  was 
quietly  playing  in  the  roadway  in  front  of  its  parents’ 
house  when  the  furious  brute,  without  warning,  flew  at 
him  and  bit  him  in  the  cheek  in  several  places.  It  then 
disappeared.  Poor  little  Elliot’s  wounds  were  speedily 
cauterised,  and  all  seemed  going  well  for  a  few  days,  when 
unfavorable  symptoms  set  in,  and  the  unfortunate  child 
died  in  great  agony. 

The  practical  lesson  of  this  occurrence  seems  to  be  that 
the  ordinary  leather  strap-muzzle  is  only  really  efficient 
when  it  is  not  needed.  A  dog  rendered  furious  by  an 
attack  of  rabies  has  apparently  no  difficulty  in  ridding  itself 
of  this  somewhat  feeble  safeguard. 
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Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PULMONARY  CIRCULATION  * 

Bein^  the  Harveian  Oration  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  on 
October  18, 1890.  By  James  Andrew,  M.D.Oxon.,  F.R.C.P.,  Phy¬ 
sician  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

The  pleasure,  Sir,  with  which  I  learnt  from  your  lips 
that  I  had  this  year  to  discharge  the  time-honoured  func¬ 
tion  of  Harveian  Orator  was  largely  alloyed  with  dismay  at 
the  difficult  nature  of  the  task  before  me. 

My  predecessors  have  been  so  numerous  (this  com¬ 
memoration  of  benefactors  is  held  to-day  for  the  172nd 
time),  they  have  also  been  so  well  equipped  for  the  work  by 
literary  skill,  by  training,  and  by  knowledge,  that  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  nothing  could  be  easier  or  more  certain 
to  be  successful  than  to  follow  faithfully  in  their  steps  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  very  number  of  my  predecessors  and  their 
individual  excellence  render  this  course  impossible  ;  for  it 
is  one  thing  to  imitate  with  more  or  less  success  the  style 
and  method  of  a  great  writer  or  speaker,  it  is  another  and  a 
very  different  matter  to  reproduce  his  actual  words  and 
facts,  to  publish,  so  to  speak,  a  new  edition  of  his  work 
with  no  real  change  except  in  the  title  page. 

Now  Harvey^s  shield  has  been  burnished  so  often  and 
with  such  sharp-sighted  devotion,  that  no  spot  or  stain 
remains  upon  it ;  his  claim  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood  has  been  fully  established,  his  writings 
have  been  found  to  be  pregnant  with  the  ideas  and  discoveries 
of  later  generations — nay,  more,  the  man  himself  has  been 
proved  to  be  not  less  than  his  work.  His  great  discovery 
was  no  chance  find,  no  mere  lucky  hit,  hut  the  natural  out¬ 
come  of  his  genius  and  of  his  time.  How,  then,  can  the 
belated  Harveian  Orator  of  the  present  day  hope  to  add  even 
one  fresh  pebble  to  the  cairn  which  the  love  and  the  labour 
of  generations  have  raised  over  the  “  immortal  ”  Harvey  ? 

On  beginning  my  quest  for  something  new,  it  soon 
became  clear  that,  of  the  two  fields  more  especially  open  to 
me.  Sir  James  Paget  had  practically  exhausted  that  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  his  'Records  of  Wm.  Harvey  in 
Extracts  from  the  Journals  of  St.  Bartholomew^’s  Hospital, 
with  Notes,  by  James  Paget,"  published  in  1846 ;  but  I  still 
hoped  to  discover,  by  the  help  of  learned  friends,  some 
hitherto  unnoticed  records  of  Harvey"s  life  in  Oxford ;  nor, 
*  Extracted  from  the  British  Medical  Journal. 
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indeed,  is  it  impossible  that  such  do  exist,  although  I  have 
failed  to  unearth  them.  The  sole  result  of  my  search— and 
this  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  the  present  Warden  of  Merton 
College — ^is  the  following  brief  report,  in  the  Register  of 
Merton  College,  of  Harvey^s  speech  to  the  Fellows  on  April 
11th,  1645,  two  days  after  his  admission  to  the  Wardenship. 

^  Dominus  Custos  Convocatis  in  Aha  Aula  Sociis  haec 
verba  ad  illos  fecit.  Forsitan  decessores  custodiam  Collegii 
ambisse,  ut  exinde  se  locupletarent,  se  vero  longe  alio  anirno 
nimirum  ut  Collegio  lucro  et  emolumento  potius  foret  j 
simulque  socios  ut  concordiam  amicitiamque  inter  se  colerent, 

sedulo  solliciteque  hortatus  est.'’ 

This  fixes  the  exact  date  of  Harvey^s  admission  to  the 
Wardenship,  namely,  on  April  9th,  1645—0.  S.  And  there 
is  another  reason  for  my  dwelling  on  what  may  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  but  small  importance. 

'"On  the  strength  of  this  short  entry  in  the  College 
Register  it  has  been  stated  that  Harvey  delivered  a  some¬ 
what  '  Pharisaical^  speech  to  his  Fellows.  Now,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  violent  passions  aroused  on  both  sides  during 
the  Civil  War — nay,  even  if  we  judge  his  words  by  tbe 
modern  standard  of  parliamentary  language  as  established 
during  this  last  session — Harvey  can  scarcely  be  held  to 
have  indulged  in  excessive  abuse  of  his  predecessors,  includ¬ 
ing  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  or  to  have  said  too  much  in  praise 
of  himself.  The  exhortations  to  concord  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship  come  with  double  weight  from  a  man  who  cared  first 
for  learning  and  science,  and,  then  made  provision,  also, 
for  a  general  feast  once  every  year,  and,  '  at  every  meeting 
once  a  month,  for  a  small  collation,  as  the  President  shall 
think  fit,  for  the  entertainment  of  such  as  come/  By  a  very 
natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  College,  the  lecture  and 
feast,  which  Harvey  guilelessly  founded  in  commemoration 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  College,  have  come  to  be  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  commemoration  of  the  most  illustrious 
benefactor  of  them  all — himself. 

"The  value  of  Harvey^s  great  discovery  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated,  either  in  itself  or  as  an  illustration  of  scientific 
method  and  work,  or  in  its  effect  on  the  course  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  physiological  studies.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  points  such  as  these  before  this  audience.  We  are  all  of 
one  mind  in  the  matter. 

"  But,  besides  these  great  things,  Harvey’s  writings  con¬ 
tain  also  many  things  of  less  importance  indeed,  but  yet 
well  worthy  of  our  consideration;  for  example,  we  may  find 
in  them  no  doubtful  indications  of  the  wise  and  prudent 
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advice  which  he  would  have  given  us  for  the  abatement  of 
some^  at  least,  of  the  evils  under  which  our  profession 
labours  at  the  present  day.  Let  me  give  one  or  two  illus¬ 
trations  of  my  meaning  taken  from  the  first  sixteen  chapters 
of  the  treatise  on  the  '  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood.’* 

(Te  he  continued.') 


SCAELATINA  AND  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE. 

“  Dr.  Stickler,  of  Orange,  N.J.,  has  made  some  obser¬ 
vations  of  considerable  interest  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  constantly  recurring  theories  as  to  the  possible 
relationship  of  certain  diseases  of  cattle  with  those  of  some 
human  exanthemata.  In  the  early  part  of  February,  1884, 
there  occurred  a  considerable  outbreak  of  a  peculiar  form  of 
sore  throat  in  Dover,  which  was  associated  with  the  fact 
that  the  cows  supplying  the  milk  to  the  affected  families 
were  the  subjects  of  foot-and-mouth  disease.  During  the 
week  ending  February  9th,  205  persons  were  affected  with 
the  sore  throat.  ‘  The  majority  of  the  persons  who  suffered 
during  the  Dover  epidemic  presented  two  symptoms  in 
common,  namely,  inflammatory  sore  throat  and  enlargement 
of  the  lymphatic  glands.’  Dr.  Hobinson,  from  whom 
the  particulars  of  this  epidemic  were  obtained,  further 
states  that  ‘  when  the  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  went  on 
to  suppuration,  recovery  was  much  slower  than  after 
common  quinsy,  and  the  enlarged  cervical  glands  remained 
tender,  retl,  and  swollen  long  after  the  throat  symptoms 
had  subsided,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  sequelae  of 
scarlet  fever.  In  some  instances  the  feet  of  those  who  suf¬ 
fered  were  swollen  and  painful,  simulating  rheumatism.’ 
Dr.  Stickler,  by  personal  inquiry,  found — 1.  That  in  eight 
families  those  members  who  had  previously  had  scarlet 
fever  escaped  the  sore  throat  epidemic.  2.  That  of  183 
persons  who  had  had  the  sore  throat  disease,  sixteen  had 
had  scarlet  fever.  Of  these  sixteen,  four  had  a  mild  form  of 
the  throat  disease.  3.  That  none  of  the  persons  who  had 
been  affected  with  the  throat  epidemic  in  1884  had  since 
(up  till  1886)  contracted  scarlet  fever.  An  epidemic  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  that  occurred  in  Bethersden  in 
1884,  having  also  been  inquired  into,  seems  to  furnish  evi¬ 
dence  to  Dr.  Stickler  of  a  similar  kind,  namely,  that  where 
this  peculiar  throat  affection  had  occurred  in  any  individual, 
a  protection  was  furnished  against  scarlet  fever ;  and  con- 

*  ‘  Works  of  William  Harvey,  M.D.,’  by  Eobert  Willis,  M.D.,  Syden¬ 
ham  Society,  1817. 
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versely,  that  patients  who  had  been  previously  the  subjects 
of  scarlet  fever  were  protected  more  or  less  completely 
against  this  throat  affection.  Dr.  Stickler  inoculated  three 
children,  aged  four,  ei  gii'.  and  ten,  with  the  virus  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease;  general  systemic  disturbance  was  only 
noted  in  the  youngest  child.  Of  the  local  manifesta¬ 
tions,  none  at  all  were  discernible  in  the  oldest  boy,  en¬ 
largement  of  the  cervical  glands  took  place  in  the  boy  of 
eight,  while  in  the  case  of  the  youngest  child,  in  addition 
to  the  systemic  disturbance  already  alluded  to,  there  was 
produced  a  sore  throat,  and  she  complained  of  a  pricking 
sensation  in  the  throat.  All  three  children  were  afterwards 
exposed  to  the  infection  from  scarlatinal  subjects  by  placing 
upon  their  faces  in  each  case  a  pillow  removed  from  under 
the  head  of  a  patient  who  was  in  the  desquamative  stage  of 
scarlet  fever,  but  in  no  case  was  scarlet  fever  found  to 
follow.  It  cannot  be  assumed  upon  such  grounds  that  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  cattle  can  be  prophylactic  against 
scarlet  fever,  but  it  is  possible  that  there  are  certain  forms 
of  sore  throat  wdiich  may  arise  from  the  consumption  of  the 
milk  of  diseased  cows.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  cattle  disease  and  too  little 
upon  the  carelessness  of  the  attendants  in  the  dairies. 
Certain  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever,  are 
able  to  develop  in  a  wound,  and  the  possibility  of  double 
infection  is  now  freely  admitted  ;  so  that  an  animal  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  local  disease,  whether  upon  the  udder  or  else¬ 
where,  may  also  be  infected  by  some  exanthematous  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  human  subject,  which  may  give  rise  to  no  local 
manifestation  in  the  animal.  It  has  been  said  that  such  a 
thing  as  bovine  scarlatina  is  unknown  as  an  idiopathic  con¬ 
dition,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  an  animal  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  local  disease  may  not  receive  and  even  transmit, 
whether  directly  or  through  the  agency  of  its  milk-supply, 
a  human  infectious  disease  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  thus 
grafted  upon  it.  The  whole  subject  is  one  which  is  of  the 
most  intense  interest,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  experimental  pathologist  or  from  that  of  the  public 
health.^’ — British  Medical  Journal, 


EXPERIMENTAL  INFECTION  WITH  MILK  FROM 
TUBERCULOUS  COWS. 

‘‘  Dr.  Karl  Hirschberger  has  made,  at  the  request  of 
Dr.  Bollinger,  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  Pathological 
Institute  at  Munich  on  the  inoculation  of  animals  with 
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milk  fiom  cows  in  various  stages  of  tuberculosis.  He 
attempts  to  answer  the  following  questions: — 1.  Do  tuber¬ 
culous  cows  frequently  give  infectious  milk^  or  is  their  milk 
only  exceptionally  infectious  ?  2.  In  which  forms  of  tuber¬ 

culosis  is  the  milk  infectious — in  localised  or  only  in  general 
tuberculosis  ?  He  made  twenty  experiments,  and  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  inoculation  alone  can  give  decisive 
results,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe  tubercle  bacilli 
microscopically  in  the  milk,  and  impossible  to  discover 
their  spores.  On  the  strength  of  his  experiments  he  states 
that  the  danger  of  infection  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous 
cows  does  not  only  exist,  but  is  very  great,  being  found  in 
55  per  cent,  of  all  cases  examined.  The  more  the  tuber¬ 
culosis  has  spread  the  greater  is  this  danger;  but  even  in 
mild  cases  of  localised  tuberculosis  the  milk  is,  he  considers, 
more  or  less  infectious.” — Lancet. 


A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  PARTURIENT  FEVER 

OF  THE  COW.* 

By  Professor  Thomassen,  Utrecht,  Holland. 

Extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine  and  Veterinary  Archives. 

It  is  with  a  certain  degree  of  apprehension  that  we  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  this  question,  on  which  we  possess 
an  immense  literature  in  the  majority  of  European  languages, 
and  regarding  which  there  reigns,  nevertheless,  a  divergence 
of  opinion  such  as  is  unknown  in  the  case  of  any  other  malady. 

The  cause  and  the  nature  of  parturient  fever  have  up  to 
the  present  time  remained  an  enigma ;  we  still  wait  for  the 
felix  qui  potuit  cognoscere  causam.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  very  easy,  not  only  for  the  vete¬ 
rinarian,  but  even  for  the  owner  of  the  animal.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  disease  presents  itself,  the  epoch  of 
life  at  which  it  is  manifested,  and  the  characteristic  sym¬ 
ptoms  that  accompany  it,  make  it  recognisable  at  the  very 
outset  of  its  course.  Frequently  on  the  arrival  of  the  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  the  farmer,  even  though  he  be  not  very  per¬ 
spicacious,  can  tell  the  former  that  the  animal  is  attacked 
with  that  deadly  malady  which  annually  claims  so  many 
victims  among  our  best  milkers. 

“  It  is  characterised  by  a  state  of  depression,  a  paralysis 
of  the  nerve-centres,  particularly  of  the  cerebrum  and  of 
certain  centres  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  whence  result  the 

*  Translated  from  the  ‘Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire,’  1889,  for  the 
Journal  of  Comparative  Pathology  and  Therapeutics. 
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loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  sensation,  and  a  paralytic 
state  of  certain  organs.  It  is  manifested  besides  by  a  sudden 
invasion  and  a  rapid  progress,  conducting  to  death  or  to  a 
prompt  recovery  without  convalescence. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  that  can  bring  about  this 
sudden  perturbation  in  the  function  of  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  lesions  which  it  entails,  these  as  yet  remain 
concealed,  as  we  have  just  said,  from  the  investigations  of 
even  the  best  authorities  who  have  concerned  themselves 
.with  the  disease. 

‘‘  We  make  no  pretension  to  wish  to  resolve  this  difficult 
problem  ;  but  we  simply  desire  to  help,  perhaps  to  make  the 
task  easier  for  others,  by  publishing  at  the  outset  some  views 
collected  in  practice  which  are  not  included  in  the  ordinary 
list  of  what  is  generally  admitted  regarding  the  aetiology, 
symptomatology,  progress,  and  duration  of  the  disease. 

“  Besides  some  facts  emanating  from  our  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  we  have  at  our  disposal  a  score  of  reports  by  Dutch 
veterinary  surgeons,  addressed  to  a  commission  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  disease  ;  and  fro!n  these  we  have  taken 
some  interesting  views,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  foreign  colleagues. 

“  In  the  first  place,  the  denomination  parturient  fever 
(Jlevre  vitulaire)  seems  to  us  hardly  logical,  seeing  that  there 
never  is  any  question  of  a  febrile  state  in  this  disease  ;  and  in 
onr  opinion  that  of  puerperal  apoplexy  would  provisionally 
be  more  rational. 

-  ‘‘  Touching  the  aetiology,  there  are  admitted,  as  predis¬ 
posing  causes — that  the  malady  attacks  by  preference  the 
good  milkers,  those  that  have  calved  from  one  to  four  days 
previously,  those  that  are  in  high  condition,  and  those  in 
which  parturition  has  been  effected  without  the  least  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  that  ordinarily  it  shows  itself  after  the  third  calving, 
in  animals  whose  placenta  has  been  expelled,  and  that  after  a 
first  attack  cows  retain  a  certain  predisposition  for  the  disease. 

The  exceptions  to  these  generally  accepted  rules  are  not 
rare,  as  we  shall  see. 

There  have  been  reported  many  cases  in  which  the  par¬ 
turition  presented  some  difficulties — at  least  a  dystokia  that 
rendered  delivery  rather  laborious.  The  disease  had  been 
observed  by  reliable  practitioners  before  parturition  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  seen  from  the  seventh  up  to  the 
twelfth  day  after  calving.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
disease  is  proportionally  more  grave,  and  that  its  progress 
is  the  more  rapid,  the  more  promptly  it  appears  after  calving. 
The  epoch  at  which  the  malady  arises  is,  therefore,  of  the 
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greatest  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  prognosis  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease. 

The  question  whether  the  malady  can  arise  before  par¬ 
turition  is  of  the  highest  importance  from  the  pathogenic 
point  of  view.  We  had  never  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a 
pregnant  cow  symptoms  sugg^esting  the  existence  of  puer¬ 
peral  apoplexy  until,  in  1886,  one  of  our  colleagues  was 
good  enough  to  inform  us  that  he  had  witnessed  parturient 
fever  in  a  cow  in  that  condition.  We  eagerly  went  to  see 
the  patient.  It  was  a  fat  cow,  eight  years  of  age,  almost  at 
term,  and  which  had  for  some  days  been  at  grass.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in  question. 
We  were  then  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  the  fact  of  which 
we  had  previously  been  in  doubt. 

We  were  struck  with  only  one  thing — that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  remained  more  elevated  than  it  ordinarily  is,  viz.  39^ 
to  39'5°  C.  The  cow  was  slaughtered  on  the  second  dav, 
and  at  the  autopsy  we  found  an  escape  of  blood  in  the  shape 
of  a  clot  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  over  a  great  part  of 
the  hemispheres,  and  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  cere¬ 
brum.  Could  one  qualify  the  case  with  the  name  puerperal 
apoplexy?  Different  practitioners  have  assured  us  that, 
during  a  practice  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  they  have 
observed  two  and  three  cases  of  the  malady  before  calving. 

“  The  animals  are  most  predisposed  to  contract  the  disease 
after  having  given  birth  to  the  4th — 7th  calf — the  epoch 
at  which  the  lacteal  secretion  has  generally  attained  its 
maximum. 

“  In  the  reports  mentioned  above  we  find  related  a  single 
case  of  a  primipara  attacked  with  the  disease.  The  cases 
observed  in  cows  of  a  very  advanced  age,  even  twelve  to 
fifteen  years,  are  more  frequent. 

Frequently  parturition  was  not  completed  at  the  moment 
when  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  and  in  a  few  cases 
deliverance  was  not  practised  until  after  the  recovery  of  the 
patient. 

“In  some  animals  attacked  after  several  consecutive  births 
an  individual  predisposition  incontestably  exists.  Thus  we 
have  observed  the  disease  in  three  successive  years  in  a  cow 
which  finally  succumbed  to  it.  A  colleague  reports  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  of  an  animal  that  was  thrice  re-attacked,  and 
which  afterward  had  four  calves. 

“  The  generally  admitted  heredity  we  regard  rather  as  a 
predisposition  of  race.  That  is  the  case  notably  with  those 
that  furnish  the  best  milkers.  In  support  of  this  fact  we 
may  cite  the  following  example.  In  the  district  in  which  we 
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have  practised,  milk  fever  was  absolutely  unknown  forty 
years  ago.  Practitioners — veterinary  surgeons  as  well  as 
empirics — have  often  assured  us  that  at  a  particular  date 
they  found  themselves  engaged  with  a  malady  that  had 
hitherto  been  completely  unknown  to  them.  This  epoch 
corresponded  with  that  at  which,  in  order  to  improve  the 
race  of  the  country,  they  had  begun  to  import  from  the 
northern  provinces  animals  belonging  to  the  Dutch  race 
properly  so  called,  renowned  as  par  excellence  the  breed  for 
milking. 

‘‘  It  is  probable  that  in  other  countries — notably  in  Italy, 
Spain,  America,  and  even  in  France — the  disease  is  also  more 
frequently  observed  since  the  Dutch  race  has  been  im¬ 
ported  there.  We  believe  even  that  in  certain  districts  of 
these  southern  countries  the  disease  was  until  a  recent  period 
unknown. 

^‘Sudden  transference  to  better  feeding,  especially  if  the 
change  takes  place  shortly  before  parturition,  seems  to  pre¬ 
dispose  the  animals.  Regarding  changes  in  the  hygienic 
conditions,  experience  has  taught  us  that  cows  which,  having 
already  been  for  some  time  at  grass,  are  brought  into  the 
house  again  some  days  before  parturition,  often  contract  the 
disease  when  the  age  and  other  circumstances  predispose 
them  to  it. 

Symptoms. — We  have  no  intention  of  giving  a  complete 
description  of  the  symptoms,  which  are  sufficientlv  well 
known  and  described  in  many  places.  Our  intention  is 
simply  to  refer  to  certain  details  of  symptomatology. 

“  The  disease  generally  begins  with  a  state  of  rather  pro¬ 
nounced  depression.  Exceptionally  the  patients  show  over¬ 
excitement,  which  may  even  amount  to  furious  delirium. 
According  to  certain  practitioners  the  animals  sometimes 
lowed,  struck  with  their  horns,  their  eyes  expressed  mental 
disturbance,  and  often  they  exhibited  even  convulsive 
movements. 

“  But  these  symptoms  soon  give  way  to  the  ordinary  som¬ 
nolence  and  a  more  or  less  general  paralysis. 

‘‘  In  the  recumbent  animal — it  may  be  in  the  sternal 
position,  able  at  most  to  drag  itself  along  the  ground,  or,  in 
the  graver  cases,  extended  full  length  on  the  litter — the 
temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  merit  in  the  first  place 
special  attention. 

The  rectal  temperature  is  generally  under  the  normal 
when  the  disease  has  reached  the  comatose  period.  It  may 
happen  that  the  thermometer  has  mounted  at  the  outset  to 
39° — 39*5°  C.,  descending  after  some  hours  to  38°  and  even 
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36°  C.,  remounting  afterward  when  an  amelioration  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  animal’s  condition.  In  the  report  cited  we  find 
notes  of  32°  and  32*2°.  In  the  last  case  observed  hy  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  practitioner,  the  temperature  remounted  after 
three  hours  to  37*8°,  and  the  animal  recovered.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  necessary  to  mistrust  excessively  low  figures, 
which  we  regard  as  the  consequence  of  a  paralysis  of  the 
sphincter  of  the  anus,  giving  access  of  air  to  the  rectum,  and 
thus  lowering  the  temperature  in  that  part.  Another  prac¬ 
titioner  claims  to  have  seen  an  elevation  of  temperature  from 
39°  to  43°,  in  consequence  of  exaggerated  application  of 
woollen  coverings. 

‘‘The  pulse  is  always  more  frequent  than  in  the  normal 
state.  As  a  mean,  one  may  count  60  to  80  beats  ;  even  100 
to  120  pulsations  have  been  noted.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  it  may  be  very  large  and  soft,  and  in  proportion  as 
the  condition  becomes  aggravated  it  becomes  smaller,  often 
even  imperceptible,  and  sometimes  irregular. 

“  Respiration  is  generally  slow  and  deep,  unless  compli¬ 
cations  on  the  part  of  the  lungs  are  already  present.  In 
grave  cases  the  respiration  may  be  only  eight  to  five  per 
minute. 

“  Among  the  paralytic  symptoms  those  resulting  from  a 
paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the  first  place  merit  our 
attention.  It  is  denoted  by  a  paralysis  of  the  pharynx, 
oesophagus,  rumen,  and  reticulum,  and  by  the  loss  of  sensi¬ 
bility  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  a  paralysis 
of  that  organ.  A  greater  frequency  of  the  cardiac  contrac¬ 
tions  and  a  slowing  of  the  respiration  are  equally  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  it.  These  same  symptoms  are  observed  after 
section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  ruminants.  Besides  the 
difficulty  in  deglutition  (dysphagia),  the  paralysis  of  the 
oesophagus  is  manifested  by  a  sound  during  swallowing — 
that  is  to  say,  a  gurgling  sound  (3rm^  de  glou-glou)  — which 
is  audible  along  the  whole  length  of  the  neck  during  the 
administration  of  liquids.  In  consequence  of  the  loss  of 
contractile  power  of  this  organ,  liquids  pass  it  as  by  an  inert 
tube. 

“  From  the  pharyngeal  and  laryngeal  paralysis  there  often 
results  a  penetration  of  foreign  bodies  (food  or  medicines) 
into  the  air-passages,  giving  rise  to  a  pneumonia.  We  may 
note  that  the  alimentary  matters  encountered  in  the  respira¬ 
tory  organs  often  come  from  the  rumen,  wffience  they  have 
been  rejected  into  the  pharynx,  afterward  entering  the 
trachea, 

“A  snoring  sound  often  heard  in  grave  cases  results  from 
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paralysis  of  the  soft  palate.  Other  organs,  such  as  the  inferior* 
maxilla,  the  tongue,  the  upper  eyelids,  are  often  more  or  less  . 
paralysed.  The  cornea  has  generally  lost  its  sensibility, 
and  its  surface,  which  has  lost  its  polish,  seems  turbid.  The 
eyeballs  are  generally  turned  downward.  These  symptoms 
may  in  great  part  be  considered  as  the  result  of  paralysis  of 
the  trigeminal  and  hypoglossal  nerves.  The  influence  of 
nervous  troubles  on  the  digestive  organs  is  manifested  by 
indigestion — an  obstinate  constipation,  with  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  evacuations,  and  frequently  with  tympanites.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  view  of  some  practitioners,  this  last  compli¬ 
cation  ought  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous  when  it  appears  at 
the  outset  of  the  disease.  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  and 
especially  in  winter,  it  offers  less  danger.  The  distention 
often  disappears  on  changing  the  position  of  the  animal,  by 
laying  it  flat  on  its  right  side.  Micturition  hardly  ever 
takes  place  spontaneously.  Since  M.  Nocard  fixed  attention 
on  the  symptom,  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has 
generally  been  observed,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of  albu¬ 
men.  The  lacteal  secretion,  although  considerably  dimin-' 
ished,  is  not  generally  interrupted,  and  the  udder  retains 
almost  its  normal  volume.  The  duration  of  the  disease  may 
vary  from  one  to  three  days.  One  case  was  reported  {loc. 
cit.)  where  the  malady  persisted  for  seven  days.  The  cow 
made  a  half-recovery  on  the  third  day,  had  a  relapse,  but- 
finally  recovered  completely.  Recovery  generally  takes* 
place  without  convalescence.  In  other  cases  certain  compli-i 
cations — among  others,  monoplegise— persist  for  some  time 
after  the  general  disturbance  has  disappeared.  We  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  paralysis  of  a  fore-limb,  with  muscular- 
atrophy,  which  lasted  for  about  six  weeks.  Paralysis  of  a 
hind  limb  and  paraplegia  have  been  signalized  by  several 
practitioners.  Frequently  these  are  incurable,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor  resolves  on  slaughter.  Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus, 
lasting  for  some  days,  is  also  seen.  A  Dutch  veterinary 
surgeon  reports  a  case  of  a  cow  with  dysphagia  which  died 
in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  a  mouthful  of  hay  in  the 
oesophagus.  A  complication  of  puerperal  apoplexy  mentioned* 
nowhere  is  gangrene  of  some  of  the  extremities,  this  being 
often  observed  in  some  parts  of  Holland.* 

In  the  animal  from  ten  to  fifteen  days  recovered  from 
the  disease  one  suddenly  sees  foetid  matter  exuding  between 
the  claws  and  around  the  coronets  of  the  hind  feet.  Soon 
a  line  of  demarcation  forms  at  the  middle  of  the  metatarsus, 

*  About  two  years  ago  a  case  of  this  nature  was  brought  under  our 
notice  by  Mr.  J.  11.  U.  Dewar,  Aberdeen.— Ed. 
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and  the  entire  extremity  appears  completely  sphacelated. 
Ordinarily  the  owner  decides  upon  slaughter  at  the  first 
symptoms,  without  waiting  for  the  fatal  issue. 

“  Dry  gangrene  (mummification)  of  the  teats  is  also  seen 
from  time  to  time, 

'' Nature  of  the  Disease. is  the  cause  and  what 
are  the  lesions  which  can  engender  the  sudden  and  great 
functional  disturbances  of  the  nervous  system  which  we 
have  just  enumerated  ? 

“  Regarding  the  predisposing  causes,  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  general  agreement,  but  concerning  the  direct  or  effi¬ 
cient  cause  there  is  great  divergence  of  opinion,  and  many 
hypotheses  have  been  emitted  on  the  subject.  We  proceed 
to  cite  summarily  the  principal  of  these. 

The  published  theories  regarding  the  nature  of  milk 
fever  may  be  divided  into  two  groups  : 

1.  Those  that  admit  circulatory  disturbance  in  the 
nervous  centres,  either  anaemia  or  hyperaemia  (inflamma¬ 
tion). 

2.  Those  that  suppose  the  presence  of  foreign  substances 
in  the  blood-current,  exercising  a  pernicious  influence  on 
the  central  nervous  system. 

‘‘  I.  Anaemia. — Haubner  admitted  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease  a  cerebral  anaemia  resulting  from  a  hyperaemia  ex 
vacuo  of  the  abdominal  organs.  He  attributed  the  predis 
position  to  this  congestion  in  cows  of  a  certain  age  to  the 
loss  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  abdominal  walls  which 
exists  in  young  animals.  Werner  (1868)  and  Prehr  like¬ 
wise  maintained  that  the  cerebral  anaemia  arose  in  consequence 
of  an  abdominal  congestion. 

^‘Billings  (American  Journal  of  Comparative  Medicine, 
1884)  supposed  that  an  exaggerated  excitability  of  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  uterus  provoked  in  a  reflex  way  a 
spasm  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  cerebrum  and  kidneys, 
and,  as  a  result,  anaemia. 

“  Franck  believed  in  an  acute  secondary  anaemia,  suc¬ 
ceeding  a  cerebral  congestion,  which  develops  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  t—In  animals  that  have  easily  given  birth  to 
their  calves  the  uterus  contracts,  and  its  capacity  is  suddenly 
diminished  by  the  post-partum  pains,  occasioning  a  grave 
perturbation  of  the  circulation.  The  contracted  uterus  will 
receive  less  blood,  and  in  ordinary  cases  this  is  counter¬ 
balanced  by  an  afflux  to  the  mammary  glands  and  skin.  A 
lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  skin  may  hinder  this 
physiological  compensation,  the  blood  will  go  elsewhere,  and 
a  cerebral  congestion  will  be  a  consequence  of  this  pertur- 
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bation.  From  the  hypersemia  there  very  soon  results  a 
cerebral  oedema,  and  hence,  by  compression  of  the  vessels, 
an  anasmia.  A  predisposition  to  serous  exudation  exists  in 
consequence  of  the  hydrsemic  state  of  the  blood  in  animals 
after  parturition,  especially  when,  during  the  latter  period 
of  gestation,  they  have  been  attacked  with  a  passive  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  kidneys  and  albuminuria  (?). 

Franck  regards  the  very  great  frequency  of  cerebral 
hypersemia  in  the  cow  as  a  consequence  of  the  division  of 
the  internal  carotid  into  a  certain  number  of  small  vessels 
before  its  entrance  into  the  cranium,  and  the  formation  in 
the  cerebral  cavity  of  an  intricate  network  {tcsbqu  cLdT^itvcihl/B^j 
from  which  arises  a  common  trunk  to  furnish  the  cerebral 
arteries.  Franck^s  theory  is  defended  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  treatise  on  obstetrics  by  Goring,  of  Munich  (1887). 
‘‘Walley  (1874)  had  already  sought  relations  between 
p0ver  and  the  special  division  of  the  arteries  in  the 
Bovidce.  This  rete  mirabile  existed  in  the  pig  also,  and  a 
diaease  which  is  frequently  seen  in  the  north  of  Germany  in 
that  species  after  parturition  is  considered  by  certain  authors 

as  identical  with  that  of  the  cow.* 

c(  HypeR-®mia. — Festal,  in  a  memoir  addressed  to  the 
Societe  Centrale, maintained  that  in  several  cases  he  had  found 
blood-clots  under  the  arachnoid.  He  regarded  plethora  as 
the  cause. 

Noquet  (1853)  also  admitted  a  congestion  of  the  cerebro¬ 
spinal  system  and  splanchnic  nerves,  resulting  from  blood- 
plethora,  repletion  of  the  stomach  at  the  moment  of  partu¬ 
rition,  and  intensity  of  the  fever  of  lactation.  ^  ^  ^ 

According  to  M.  Sanson  {Journal  des  Veterinaires  du 
Midi,  1854), '’the  disease  is  the  consequence  of  a  sudden 
disturbance  in  the  physiological  state  of  the  womb  after 
parturition,  consisting  in  the  abrupt  departure  of  blood. 
The  sanguineous  fluid  distributed  in  the  organs  of  gestation 
is  suddenly  expelled,  and  it  distributes  itself  in  the  other 
organs,  and  especially  in  the  nervous  centres,  this  being 
favoured  by  cooling  of  the  skin.  This  theory  has  a  great 
analogy  with  that  of  Franck,  which  is  generally  adopted  in 
Germany,  and  to  which  it  is  posterior. 

Ayrault  (1857)  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  cerebro-spinal 
congestion  is  determined  by  lowering  of  temperature  acting 
directly  on  the  womb,  from  which  the  blood  is  expelled. 

''  Fi^lizet  (1866)  attributes  the  congestion  of  the  nervous 
centres  to  a  moral  affection  resulting  from  the  immediate 

*  Notable  differences  are  that  in  the  pig  tlie  paralysis  is  not  complete, 
that  there  is  always  intense  fever,  and  that  the  patients  generally  lecover. 
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withdrawal  of  the  calf  from  the  rnother^s  sight  after  partu¬ 
rition. 

‘^According  to  M.  Violet,  an  easy  parturition  would  sud¬ 
denly  lower  the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  which,  during 
gestation,  makes  itself  felt  as  far  as  the  heart.  During 
gestation,  says  M.  Violet,  the  heart  was  accustomed  to  bear 
the  compression  which  for  it,  as  for  all  the  organs  contained 
in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  results  from  the  progressive 
development  of  the  uterus  ;  it  had  insensibly  accommodated 
itself  to  this  state,  and  the  vessels  acted  in  unison  with  it. 
Parturition  being  effected  in  a  manner  instantaneously,  the 
heart  suddenly  acts  with  a  freedom  to  which  the  capillaries 
are  not  accustomed.  In  a  measure  surprised,  the  latter  allow 
themselves  to  be  gradually  distended,  and  congestion  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Vascular  ruptures  and  consequent  hsernorrhages  are 
the  possible  results.  The  haemorrhage  accounts  for  the 
fatal  termination  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease 
sets  in. 

^'Gerrard  Veterinarian,  1879)  also  says  that  in  fif¬ 
teen  cases  out  of  twenty  he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  a  sanguineous  apoplexy  (haemorrhage).  Simonds 
(the  Veterinarian,  1880)  defended  this  theory  as  early  as 
1840. 

According  to  M.  Trasbot,  the  affection  is  provoked  by 
congestion  of  the  medulla,  with  consecutive  paralysis. 

Among  the  numerous  theories  admitting  the  absorption 
or  direct  introduction  of  foreign  products  into  the  blood¬ 
stream  we  will  cite* — 

1.  Metastasis,  that  is  to  say,  the  absorption  of  milk  into 
the  blood  ;  hence  the  name  ‘  milk  fever  ’  employed  in  some 
countries.  Peasants  and  cow  dealers  generally  thus  explain 
the  origin  of  the  disease. 

Absorption  of  septic  products  formed  in  the  uterus, 
from  lochia,  blood-clots,  or  tissue  debris,  exercising  a  depress¬ 
ing  action  on  the  central  nervous  system.  This  hypothesis 
has  been  supported  by  Stockfleth,  Lanzilloti-Buonsanti, 
Zundel,  Raynaud,  &c. 

S.  Lafosse,  in  his  treatise  on  pathology,  explains  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  disease  in  the  following  manner.  The  disease 
results  from  the  white  milky  juice  secreted  by  the  cotyledons, 
and  absorbed  by  the  chorionic  villi,  not  being  any  longer 
separated  from  the  blood  by  the  action  of  the  placental  glands 
after  parturition  ;  the  elements  of  this  fluid  thus  remain  in 
the  blood,  and  accumulate  there  until  the  moment  when  the 
mammary  glands  determine  their  consumption.  When  these 
glands  rapidly  effect  this  separation,  the  febrile  movement 
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is  unperceived  or  almost  nothing ;  but  if  the  secretory 
function  of  the  mammary  glands  operates  slowly,  then  there 
arises  a  more  or  less  intense  morbid  disturbance,  depending, 
without  doubt,  on  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  a  product 
foreign  to  its  normal  composition.  The  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  disease  as  soon  as  milk  is  secreted  in  abundance  sup¬ 
ports  this  theory,  which,  nevertheless,  requires  to  be  controlled 
by  analysis  of  the  blood. 

“^4.  Hartenstein  attributes  the  disease  to  absorption  of 
certain  products  formed  in  the  muscular  layer  of  the  uterus, 
and  especially  to  uric  acid  formed  during  the  act  of  partu¬ 
rition. 

5.  Abadie  (1874)  admitted  at  the  outset  an  indigestion 
with  overfilling  of  the  stomachs  with  food,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  a  great  quantity  ‘of  mephitic  gases  by 
fermentation,  such  as  carbonic  oxide,  and  carburetted  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In  short,  milk  fever  would  be  the 
result  of  a  mephitic  poisoning  provoked  by  the  absorption 
and  penetration  into  the  blood-current  of  gases  that  entail 
disturbances  of  the  functions  of  all  the  organs. 

6.  Carsten-Harms,  of  Hanover,  considered  the  disease 
an  aneemia,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of  air  by  aspira¬ 
tion  through  the  uterine  vessels  after  detachment  of  the 
placenta.  He  maintained  that  he  was  able  to  observe  the 
presence  of  air  in  the  cerebral  vessels. 

‘‘  7.  Schmidt-Miilheim,  in  1885,  published  a  theroy  wbicb 
has  also  been  adopted  by  Friedberger  and  Frohner  in  their 
treatise  on  pathology. 

He  compares  the  disease  to  the  hotulisme  observed  in 
man  after  the  ingestion  of  sausages  arrived  at  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  decomposition,  giving  rise  to  ptomaines.  These 
alkaloids  of  animal  origin  provoke  a  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue,  pharynx,  palate,  oesophagus,  larynx,  eyes,  &c., 
and  even  of  the  intestinal  organs  and  vessels.  The  author 
believes  that  he  has  seen  the  same  series  of  symptoms 
in  parturient  fever  as  in  the  pre-cited  intoxication  in  man. 

“  The  toxic  agent  is  supposed  to  be  formed  in  the  albumi¬ 
noid  products  contained  in  the  closed  uterus  under  the  form 
of  lochia. 

“  Certain  authors,  such  as  Rychner,  Binz,  Kohne,  Roll, 
Fuchs,  &c.,  admit  as  the  starting-point  a  paralysis  of  the 
ganglionic  system,  afterward  extending  to  the  medulla  and 
cerebrum. 

We  pass  in  silence  over  the  other  theories,  such  as  those 
admitting  a  leucocy thiemia,  a  superabundance  of  nervous 
influence,  &c. 
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To  criticise  these  different  theories  would  carry  us  too 
far.  In  our  opinion  none  of  the  hypotheses  mentioned  is 
based  on  facts  sufficiently  established  at  the  autopsy,  or  ac¬ 
quired  by  way  of  experimentation.  We  have  only  the  cere¬ 
bral  oedema,  encountered  constantly  according  to  certain 
authors,  and  the  hsemorrhage  of  that  organ,  according  to 
others,  invoked  as  proof  in  support  of  these  theories. 

^‘Remaining  always  in  the  realm  of  hypotheses,  we 
submit,  as  conditions  which  any  theory  explaining  the 
genesis  of  puerperal  apoplexy  must  satisfy,  the  following: 

It  must  demonstrate — 1.  Why  the  disease  attacks  ex¬ 
clusively  the  Bovid(B,  and  none  of  the  other  domestic  females, 
finding  a  condition  existing  in  this  species  and  absent  in  the 
others. 

2.  Why  it  is  observed  only  in  animals  of  good  milking 
breeds,  well  nourished,  of  a  certain  age,  and  in  which  par¬ 
turition  has  presented  little  or  no  difficulty. 

^^3.  Why  the  predisposition  is  greatest  from  the  second  to 
the  third  day  after  parturition,  since  it  is  then  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  generally  shows  itself ;  and  why  it  may  exist,  although 
rarely,  even  before  parturition. 

“4.  It  ought  to  explain  the  sudden  invasion  of  grave 
symptoms,  and  their  disappearance  as  suddenly  without  a 
period  of  convalescence. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude, 
in  our  opinion,  anatomical  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres, 
the  disappearance  of  which  so  suddenly  is  hardly  admissible. 
In  the  cases  where  they  have  been  discovered  at  the  autopsy 
they  must  be  considered  as  purely  secondary.  For  a  number 
of  years  we  have  regarded  the  functional  disturbance  of  the 
central  nervous  system  in  this  disease  as  resulting  from  the 
action  of  a  chemical  agent  entailing  often  a  rapid  death,  or, 
as  in  any  other  intoxication,  even  of  the  most  active  agents, 
ending  in  a  recovery  characterised  by  a  sudden  transition 
from  a  state  of  complete  paralysis  of  the  senses  to  a  state  of 
perfect  excitability. 

What  is  the  toxic  agent,  where  can  it  develop  in  the 
cow,  and  why  specially  in  the  conditions  which  we  have 
enumerated  ?  These  are  so  many  questions  on  which  we 
propose  to  return.” 
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THE  MILK  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN  BUFFALO. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Pappel  and 
Richmond,  of  the  Khedivial  Laboratory,  Cairo,  the  milk  of 
the  Egyptian  buffalo  or  gamoose  {Bos  buhalus)  presents 
several  characteristics  distinguishing  it  from  that  of  the 
cow,  which  may  well  be  remembered  by  medical  men  who 
have  to  treat  patients,  especially  infants,  in  Egypt  or  in  other 
countries  where  this  animal  is  common.  The  amount  of  fat 
was  found  to  be  a  good  deal  larger  than  in  cow’s  milk,  the 
percentage  in  the  specimens  examined  varying  from  5T6  to 
to  7’35.  The  sugar,  which  appeared  to  be  a  hitherto  unde¬ 
scribed  variety  differing  from  milk  sugar,  was  also  found  to 
be  of  larger  amount  than  that  in  cow’s  milk,  the  average 
percentage  being  5*41.  It  is  suggested  that  this  sugar 
should  be  called  tewjikose.  The  fat,  too,  was  found  to  differ 
from  that  of  cow’s  milk,  containing  minute  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  yielding  four  times  as  much 
caproic  acid  as  butyric  acid,  whereas  in  cow’s  milk  the 
quantity  of  caproic  acid  is  only  double  that  of  butyric  acid. 
The  milk  was  also  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  citric 
acid.” — Lancet. 


ADULTERATED  MILK. 

Robert  Burgar,  a  dairyman,  Blacklands  Terrace, 
King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  has  been  summoned  by  the  Ken¬ 
sington  Vestry  for  selling  milk  which  was  not  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  quality  demanded.  Mr.  Chambers  Leete  pro¬ 
duced  the  analyst’s  certificate,  showing  that  35  per  cent,  of 
the  original  fat  of  the  milk  had  been  abstracted,  and  that 
the  milk  contained  a  certain  quantity  of  boracic  acid.  The 
defendant  said  he  sold  the  milk  in  the  same  condition  as 
he  received  it  from  the  wholesale  merchant.  Mr.  Leete 
explained  that  the  acid  was  put  in  the  milk  to  act  as  a  pre¬ 
servative,  which  acid  might  not  be  injurious  to  adults,  but 
it  would  certainly  be  injurious  to  infants.  The  Bench  im¬ 
posed  a  penalty  of  £5  with  costs. 


LADIES’  RIDING  HABITS. 

The  hunting  season  is  approaching,  and  many  a  young 
lady  is  full  of  expectancy  at  the  prospect  of  a  gallop  across 
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country  with  the  hounds.  The  craze  about  divided  skirts 
and  the  stride  saddle  riding  for  the  fairer  sex,  by  the  good 
sense  which  in  the  end  generally  prevails  with  women,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  much  concern.  Women  know 
quite  as  well  as  men  that  there  is  no  position  which  exhibits 
a  graceful  form  to  more  advantage  than  a  good  seat  on  the 
side-saddle,  draped  with  a  well-cut  riding  habit.  But 
picturesque  as  this  garment  is,  it  has  one  grave  disadvantage, 
which  arises  from  the  stiff  and  stout  material  with  which 
the  skirt  has  to  be  made.  This  is  a  necessity  in  habit-cloth, 
in  order  that  the  garment  may  not  become  disarranged  in 
the  hurry  and  scurry  of  a  run.  There  is  a  degree  of  risk  in 
sport,  without  which  it  would,  in  all  probability,  lose  much 
if  its  attraction.  In  order  to  keep  to  hounds  some  falls  are 
inevitable,  and  the  sport  is  attended  with  considerable  risks 
of  injury  to  men,  but  still  more  to  women,  and  this  additional 
risk  arises  mainly  through  the  possibility  of  entanglement 
between  the  habit  skirt  and  saddle  pommels.  Accidents 
from  this  cause  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  are 
liable  to  be  so  very  grave,  that  any  invention  which  tends  to 
lessen  the  risk  cannot  be  otherwise  than  acceptable.  The 
partially  opened  skirt,  which  has  been  in  vogue  for  some 
seasons,  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  form,  although  it  has 
some  drawbacks.  Recently  an  ingenious  invention  has  been 
patented,  we  believe,  by  a  well-known  London  house,  which, 
while  retaining  the  old  form  of  skirt,  is  made  with  a  series 
of  fastenings  in  place  of  a  seam  from  the  waistband  to  the 
hem;  these,  in  the  event  of  the  habit  becoming  entangled 
during  a  fall,  open  and  let  the  rider  free.  It  is  a  small 
matter  for  a  lady  to  be  left  in  a  ditch  minus  this  portion  of 
her  attire,  so  long  as  she  is  otherwise  suitably  clothed.  The 
relief  to  her  friends  to  learn  that  she  is  free  from  her  horse, 
which  may  possibly  be  seen  galloping  off  with  her  dangling 
skirt,  more  than  counterbalances  the  unpleasantness  of  her 
novel  situation.  There  is  room,  however,  for  some  further 
improvement,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  something 
ujay  yet  be  invented  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  material, 
though  stout  and  stiff  enough  to  sit  well,  should  be  such 
that  it  would  give  when  subjected  to  the  weight  of  the  body 
of  the  wearer.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  temporary 
repair  of  the  rent,  and  the  lessening  of  risk  to  ladies  in  the 
hunting- field  would  be  very  great.” — Lancet » 
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THE  BRAINS  OF  MAN  AND  OF  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

“  At  the  Anthropological  Congress,  held  lately  at  Munster, 
Professor  Waldeyer,  of  Berlin,  spoke  on  the  brains  of  man 
and  of  the  anthropoid  apes.  With  the  help  of  a  number 
of  excellent  and  very  large  drawings  he  demonstrated  the 
forms  of  the  brains  in  question  with  their  typical  convolu¬ 
tions  and  furrows,  and  dw'elt  on  the  great  resemblance 
between  the  human  brain  and  those  of  the  gorilla,  the 
chimpanzee,  the  orang,  and  the  gibbon.  This  resemblance, 
he  said,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  simial  brain  to 
those  of  lower  animals,  such  as  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the 
dog.  At  the  same  time  there  are  unmistakable  and  regu¬ 
larly  recurrent  differences.  In  man,  for  instance,  the  furrow 
which  runs  out  from  the  middle  furrow  about  midway 
between  its  ends,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  is 
extremely  slight,  whereas  in  the  ape  it  is  very  long  and 
deep,  whence  the  German  name  Affenspalte  (ape’s  cleft). 
The  occipital  lobe  is  also  incomparably  better  developed  in 
man,  which  makes  the  course  of  the  furrow  se])arating  it 
from  the  parietal  lobe  more  longitudinal.  Finally,  the 
human  brain  is  much  richer  in  orifices  in  the  part  connected 
with  the  centre  of  language,  whereas  in  the  ape  a  long 
furrow  divides  this  portion  into  two,  and  thus  cuts  off  the 
orifices.^’ — Lancet. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  MEAT  IN  BERLIN. 

^^The  official  inspection  of  cattle,  meat,  and  meat  markets 
in  Berlin  is  now  so  comprehensive  and  careful  that  the 
guarantee  of  good  meat  may  almost  be  said  to  have  reached 
the  limits  of  possibility.  According  to  a  report  of  the 
official  veterinary  surgeon,  Dr  Hertwig,  18  veterinary 
surgeons,  6  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  8  superintendents 
in  the  trichinae  department,  184  meat  inspectors,  48 
sample-takers,  16  stampers,  a  secretary  and  two  book¬ 
keepers,  a  foreman,  and  a  large  number  of  male  and  female 
workers,  are  employed  in  the  municipal  slaughter-house 
alone.  Anong  the  meat  inspectors  there  are  92  women, 
i.  e.  half  of  the  number.  Fifteen  veterinary  surgeons,  53 
inspectors,  22  sample-takers,  8  stampers,  2  control-revisers, 
and  8  control-watchers  belong  to  the  stations  where  the 
m.eat  is  examined.  The  living  animals  in  the  stalls  of 
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the  slaughter-house  are  examined  several  times  a  day,  so 
that  the  condition  of  their  health  is  ascertained  in  almost 
every  case  immediately  before  they  are  killed.  Hegarding, 
the  ruminants  that  are  slaughtered,  a  very  careful  journal, 
containing  all  details  of  significance,  is  kept  in  the  office. 
In  the  trichinae  department  184  meat  inspectors  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  six  sections,  and  48  sample-takers  in  four.  If 
trichinse  are  found  in  a  pig  all  the  pigs  from  which  the 
sample-taker  has  taken  samples  at  the  same  time  are  at  once 
treated  as  objects  of  suspicion,  and  continue  to  be  so  treated 
until  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  mistaking 
of  one  pig  for  another  is  out  of  the  question.  Pigs  with 
trichinse  are  at  once  stamped  with  a  large  red  stamp  as 
trichinenhaltig—i.  e,  containing  trichinse— whereas  the 
healthy  animals  are  stamped  blue.  For  the  inspection  of 
fresh  meat  not  killed  in  the  slaughter-house  eight  stations 
have  been  at  work  since  1887,  situated  near  the  places  where 
the  meat  arrives,  or  at  the  market  halls.  Each  station  is 
superintended  by  a  principal  veterinary  surgeon,  who  is 
assisted  by  other  veterinary  surgeons,  meat  inspectors,  and 
sample-takers.  Special  officials  are  employed  to  control  and 
observe  the  meat  traffic,  especially  at  night,  in  places  of  call 
where  butchers  from  other  places  are  wont  to  live,  in  the 
maket  halls  at  the  time  when  the  butchers  drive  up,  &c. 
Unexamined  meat  found  in  shops  and  other  places  of  sale  is 
seized  and  sent  to  the  knacker’s  yard  for  destruction,  and  the 
sellers  are  prosecuted.” — -Lancet. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  COUNCIL,  HELD  OCTOBER  1st, 
^  1890. 

Professor  McCall,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Present: — Dr.  Fleming,  Professors  Williams,  Walley,  Axe, 
Penberthy,  Pritchard;  Messrs.  Harford,  Whittle,  Hriggs,  J. 
Roalfe  Cox,  Kidd,  Greaves,  Mulvey,  Cartledge,  Walters,  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Malcolm,  Rutherford,  Wragg,  Trigger,  Taylor,  J.  F.  Simpson, 
Thatcher  (Solicitor),  and  A.  W.  Hill  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Feter  Taylor  moved  that  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
be  taken  as  read. 

Dr.  Fleming  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  announced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lambert,  regretting 
his  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 
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Result  of  the  Fitzwygram  Prize  Competition. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  result  of  the  competition  for 
the  Fitzwygram  prizes.  He  stated  that  eight  candidates  com- 
])eted  for  these  prizes,  two  of  whom  withdrew  during  the 
theoretical  examination  held  in  London  and  Edinburgh  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  June.  The  practical  and  vivd  voce  was  held  in 
London  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  five  candidates  who  were 
highest  in  the  written  portion  proceeded  to  the  further  or  prac¬ 
tical  portion  of  the  examination.  The  following  was  the  result : 

Mr.  J.  Eow,  1st  prize,  £50,  Eoyal  Veterinary  College, 
London. 

Mr.  J.  Peddie,  2ad  prize,  £30,  Dick  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  3rd  prize,  £20,  New  Veterinary  College, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Weston,  Dick  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  C.  Ward,  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh. 

Correspondence. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  letter  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Institute  of  Jamaica: 

“Kingston,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  L, 

“  Institute  of  Jamaica, 

August  Hih,  1890. 

“  Sib, — The  Board  of  Governors  of  this  Institute  desire  par¬ 
ticularly  to  improve  the  methods  of  horse-shoeing  in  this  island. 
The  forthcoming  Exhibition  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to  be  held  in 
1891,  seems  a  favorable  opportunity  for  directing  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  this  important  art,  so  much  neglected  in  Jamaica. 
I  have  thought  that  none  would  be  so  able  to  help  us  in  attain¬ 
ing  our  aim  as  your  important  College,  which  has  already  done 
so  much  in  England  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  animals  used 
in  the  service  of  mankind.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  or 
direct  us  to  any  source  whence  we  may  obtain  help  in  forming  a 
useful  and  striking  exhibit  illustrating  the  most  improved 
methods  in  modern  farriery  ?  Tour  courtesy  and  kindness  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

“  I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

“James  D.  Fobi),  Secretary. 

“A.  W.  Hill,  Esq., 

“  Secretary  R.  C.  V.  S.,  London.” 

T)r.  Fleming  moved  that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Farriers’  Company,  and  acknowledged  in  the 
meantime. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

Presentations  to  the  Library. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  following  presentations  : — From 
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the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  1889,  with  Appendix  ;  from  the  Editor 
of  the  Veterinary  Hecord,  a  copy  of  Volume  II,  1889-90. 

Mr,  Gartledge  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  respective 
donors. 

Mr.  Walters  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Presentations  to  the  Museum. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  presentation  by  Professor  Axe 
of  a  number  of  parasitical  and  anatomical  specimens,  numbering 
in  all  between  two  and  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Barford  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  Axe  for  his 
gift. 

Professor  Williams  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Professor  Axe^  in  acknowledgment,  said  that  he  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Museum  Committee  for  permitting  him  to  take 
liberties,  which  otherwise  he  should  not  have  taken,  in  obtaining 
mountings,  &c.,  for  his  specimens.  He  desired  to  express  his 
indebtedness  for  the  indulgence  shown  him. 

Finance  Committee, 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Einance  Committee. 

The  President  moved  the  reception  of  the  report,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wragg  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

The  Secretary  thanked  the  members  for  the  honorarium  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  which  he  need  not  say  was  highly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Rutherford  said  that  as  to  the  banking  business,  the  plan 
at  present  adopted  by  the  assembled  Board  was  to  have  an 
account  in  the  name  of  the  College  with  the  Union  Bank  of 
Scotland.  He  paid  the  cheques  in  the  name  of  the  Eoyal  College 
and  signed  the  cheques  for  the  Eoyal  College,  and  not  in  his 
name  at  all.  He  had  pointed  out  lor  a  long  time  that  it  was 
not  business-like  for  the  Eoyal  College  not  to  have  an  ascertained 
bank  in  Scotland,  because  his  agent  had  told  him  that  in  the 
event  of  a  secretary  so  choosing  there  might  be  a  loophole  for 
something  like  larceny  of  the  College  funds.  Every  halfpenny 
that  he  received  was  paid  into  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
all  moneys  paid  out  of  the  bank  were  signed  by  him  in  the 
name  of  the  College  itself.  He  should  desire  that  the  Union 
Bank  be  named  as  being  the  agent  for  the  College  in  Scotland 
in  banking  matters. 


Registration  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report. 

J)r.  Fleming  moved  its  adoption,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
P.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Whittle  said  he  should  like  to  see  every  committee  have 
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its  independent  chairman,  and  that  chairman  to  be  responsible  for 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

Professor  Axe  said  that  it  had  been  suggested  that  at  the 
last  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the 
chairman  of  each  committee  should  read  the  report  of  his, 
committee.  He  should  like  to  know  if  such  a  resolution  had 
been  passed.  He  was  more  particularly  concerned  in  connection 
with  regularity  and  order  from  the  fact  that  only  recently  the 
College  decided  that  in  reference  to  the  preliminary  examina¬ 
tions  a  certain  standard  should  be  adopted.  A  notice  had  been 
received  by  the  College  at  Camden  Town  to  the  effect  that  only 
the  second-class  certificate  would  be  received,  and  they  in  con¬ 
sequence  had  altered  their  regulations  to  that  effect.  Subse¬ 
quently  the  Eoyal  College  determined  that  they  would  accept 
the  third-class  certificate,  but  they  at  Camden  Town  declined 
to  alter  their  regulations.  They  had  a  mind  of  their  own,  if  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  not.  Their  declining 
to  alter  their  regulations  gave  rise  to  a  considerable  loss  on 
their  part.  He  therefore  would  like  to  know  if  any  resolution 
had  been  passed  by  the  Council  to  the  effect  that  the  chairmen 
of  committees  should  read  the  report  of  their  respective  com¬ 
mittees. 

The  Secretary  said  that  the  wording  of  the  resolution  was  to 
the  effect  that  each  committee  should  choose  a  vice-president 
and  reporter,  who  should  draw  up  the  report  and  read  it  at‘ 
the  Council  meeting. 

Air,  TPhittle  said  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  it  would  he  found  that  the  secretary  read  all  reports. 

The  matter  then  dropped.  - 

Air.  Thatcher  (the  Solicitor)  said  he  had  to  request  that 
some  gentleman  would  move,  and  another  second,  that  the  seal 
of  the  College  be  affixed  to  the  different  authorities  to  prosecute. 

Dr.  Fleming  moved  that  the  seal  of  the  College  be  affixed  to 
authorities  to  prosecute  those  gentlemen. 

Air.  P.  Taylor  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  seal  of  the  College  was  then  affixed. 

General  Purposes  Committee, 

Dr.  Fleming  read  the  report  of  this  Committee. 

Dr.  Fleming  moved  the  reception  of  the  report. 

Air.  J.  F.  Simpson  seconded  the  motion,  wdiich  was  carried.  ' 

Mr.  Whittle  said  that  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  the  weather 
broke,  all  the  effects  of  any  improvements  w'ould  be  lost  sight  of 
next  spring.  He  therefore  proposed  that  they  should  postpone 
the  whole  thing  until  next  spring,  and  then  have  the  entire 
building  done  up  against  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Air.  Hunting  thought  that  the  work  required  doing  very 
badly.  He  therefore  proposed  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to. 
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Honorary  Associates. 

Dr.  Fleminy  proposed  as  an  Honorary  Associate  the  name  of 
Professor  Neumann,  of  Toulouse.  He  said  they  had  just  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  by  the  death  of  Professor  Touissant.  Professor 
Neumann  occupied  a  very  high  position  in  tbe  veterinary  world 
in  Prance,  and  also  in  Oermany,  but  what  especially  entitled 
him  to  that  honour  was  the  fact  that  he  had  produced  a  work  on 
animal  parasites  which  was  second  to  none.  He  therefore 
moved  that  Professor  Neumann  be  elected  by  the  Council  as  an 
Associate  of  the  College.  He  also  begged  to  propose  the  name 
of  Mr.  Kendall,  of  Melbourne,  who  had  been  some  years  m 
Australia — a  man  in  every  way  worthy  to  represent  the  veterinary 
profession  there.  Mr.  Kendall  had  just  opened  a  school,  and 
had  taken  the  lead  of  all  schools  in  English-speaking  countries 
ill  showing  the  way  with  regard  to  an  advanced  curriculum.  In 
the  way  of  encouragement,  and  as  a  matter  of  wisdom,  he  should 
nominate  Mr.  Kendall  to  the  position  of  Honorary  Associate. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Penherthy  proposed  the  name  of  M.  Nocard,  of 
Alfort,  near  Paris,  as  an  Honorary  Associate  of  the  College. 
He  said  he  was  a  man  who  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  on  the  Continent. 

Professor  Walley  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to. 


Resolution  as  to  Bursary.  i 

Professor  Walley  asked  what  had  become  of  the  question  with 
referencelo  the  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  establishing 
a  bursary  to  assist  deserving  young  men  to  go  on  with  their 
education.  It  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  regular  way 
and  passed  over  to  a  committee,  and  he  himself  had  heard  no  more 

about  it  since. 

The  Secretary  said  it  had  been  referred  by  the  committee  to 
the  Council  at  a  meeting  at  which  Professor  Walley  should  be 
present. 

Professor  Walley  asked  for  the  matter  to  be  brought  before 
the  Pinance  Committee  as  to  whether  the  funds  of  the  College 


would  allow  of  it.  .  i  •  i 

The  Secretary  said  that  was  a  subject  which  was  brought 

before  tbe  Pinance  Committee. 

Dr.  Fleming  said  that,  if  he  was  right,  he  remembered  that 
the  committee  was  in  grave  doubts  as  to  how  it  could  be  worked, 
and  they  could  not  go  on  until  Professor  Walley  should  be 

present.  . 

Professor  Walley  said  he  should  be  happy  to  give  any  explana¬ 
tion.  He  thought  in  this  country  they  were  far  behind  all  other 
countries  in  the  matter  of  assisting  young  men  to  go  on  and 
perfect  themselves  in  the  work  of  their  lives.  In  this  country 
there  was  no  fund  or  bursary,  or  anything  of  the  kind  to  assist 
them  to  improve  themselves.  It  had  occurred  to  him  that  the 
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College  could  very  well  afford  to  give  a  bursary  annually  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  students.  He  did  not  want  to  make  it  a 
question  of  schools  at  all,  but  a  question  of  improving  the 
])rofession.  There  were  many  young  men  who  had  a  taste  for 
scientific  work  in  pathological  research  and  biology,  but  thev 
had  not  the  means  to  go  on  and  improve  themselves.  At  present 
it  was  impossible  to  find  more  than  half  a  dozen  men  in  the 
profession  who  could,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  be  called  good 
pathologists  or  biologists.  That  he  thought  was  a  standing 
disgrace  to  the  profession.  We  have  Sir  Frederick  Fitz- 
wygram’s  excellent  prizes,  but  they  are  given  to  men  who  are 
most  competent  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  ;  they 
are  not  given  on  any  such  grounds  as  those  he  was  advo¬ 
cating.  He  would  therefore  propose  that  the  College  gave 
annually  a  bursary  of  seventy-five  guineas  to  the  most  deserving 
student  of  the  year — that  was  to  the  student  who  should  pass 
the  best  examinatiou  in  pathological  subjects,  with  the  object  of 
enabling  him  to  go  wherever  he  liked  to  improve  himself  in  the 
work.  Questions,  no  doubt,  would  arise  as  to  the  working  of 
the  bursary,  but  that  was  a  mere  matter  of  detail.  He  only 
wanted  the  principle  of  the  thing  recognised.  There  would  also 
be  the  question  of  by  what  designation  it  should  be  known.  It 
might  very  well  be  designated  “  Bursary  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  but  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  they 
might  follow  the  example  of  other  corporations,  and  in  giving 
the  bursary  might  perpetuate  the  name  or  names  of  some  one 
who  had  gone  from  amongst  them,  and  whose  name  deserved 
perpetuity.  If  that  view  were  held,  he  should  propose  that  the 
bursary  be  called  the  “  Dray-Kobertson  Bursary.”  He  did  not 
think  they  could  better  perpetuate  the  names  of  two  men  who  had 
done  more  during  their  lives  for  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  and  for  the  profession  generally.  He  should  therefore 
propose,  “  That  this  College  offer  a  bursary  of  seventy-five 
guineas  a  year  to  the  best  student  of  the  year,  to  enable  him  to 
prosecute  his  pathological  studies.” 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  thought  that  the  establishment  of  such  an 
important  matter  as  a  bursary  could  not  be  discussed  without 
notice  that  such  a  matter  was  coming  before  the  Council.  He 
thought  that  many  members  of  the  Council  would  prefer 
establishing  scholarships  to  a  bursary.  He  moved  that  it  be 
placed  upon  the  agenda  for  the  next  Council  meeting. 

Professor  Walley  said  that  Mr.  Simpson  must  be  aware  that 
this  question  had  been  before  the  Council  for  twelve  months. 
It  was  considered  by  a  meeting  of  the  Council  and  handed  over 
to  the  Finance  Committee  to  see  whether  the  finances  would 
allow  of  it ;  and  they  were  now  just  in  the  same  position  of  not 
knowing  what  they  were  doing. 

Dr.  Fleming  seconded  Professor  Walley ’s  resolution. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  matter 
should  again  be  placed  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
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Mr.  Wragg  seconded  the  motion.  i  •  -u 

Professor  Walley  said  it  had  just  been  suggested  to  him  by 
Mr.  Hunting  that  another  body  was  considering  the  desirability 
of  handing  over  funds  for  a  similar  purpose  to  the  College,  it 
that  was  the  case  he  would  williogly  withdraw  his  resolution, 
and  propose  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  into  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  Council  meeting. 
Mr.  P.  Taylor  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  also  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  then  seconded  Professor  Walley’s  amended 

resolution,  which  was  agreed  to.  ^  i,  r  xu 

Mr.  Hunting  said  that  there  was  a  motion  now  before  the 
Council  of  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  to  offer  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  =£50  by  way  of  establishing 
the  nucleus  of  a  prize  fund,  in  the  hope  that  other  societies 
would  add  to  it  and  that  the  College  would  also  add  to 

The  Committee  was  then  constituted  as  follows  : — Professors 
McCall,  Pritchard,  Axe,  Williams,  Walley,  and  Brown  ;  General 
Sir  P.  Fitzwygram,  Dr.  Fleming,  Sir  H.  Simpson,  Messrs. 

Wragg,  Walters,  and  Hunting. 

Professor  Walley  then  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
at  the  next  Council  meeting  the  following  resolution  • 

“  1.  That  the  present  period  of  study  be  extended  by  the 

addition  of  at  least  three  terms.  ^  j  j 

“2.  That  the  examination  in  materia  me dica  be  rendered  more 
strict  than  it  is  at  present,  and  that  it  shall  include  practical 

pharm^a^cy^he  obtained  by  students  in  the  matricula¬ 

tion  examination  shall  be  50  per  cent,  in  reading  and  in  writing 
to  dictation,  and  30  per  cent,  in  all  other  subjects.  i  j. • 

In  explanation  of  his  resolution  he  said  that  he  felt  the  time 
had  now  come  when  the  curriculum  should  be  extended.  Some 
time  ago  it  was  extended  to  three  terms,  but  as  a  teacher  he  felt 
that,  notwithstanding  that  fact,  it  still  required  further  extension. 
Teachers  felt  that  the  time  was  insufficient  for  the  whole  of  the 
curriculum  to  be  properly  gone  through  by  the  students  at 
present  in  the  colleges,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
last  examination.  With  reference  to  the  second  head  of  the 
resolution  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  the  examina¬ 
tions  in  materia  medica  should  be  rendered  more  strict  than  at 
present.  They  were  all  aware  that  when  the  new  regulations 
were  made  with  reference  to  examinations  materia  medica  was 
put  in  a  very  secondary  position  ;  indeed,  it  had  been  practically 
shelved.  The  result  of  that  had  been  that  many  men  would 
not  at  present  take  the  trouble  to  get  it  up.  He  thought  that 
no  man  ought  to  leave  a  college  until  he  could  do  something  in 
practical  pharmacy.  In  reference  to  the  marks  ot  the  students, 
he  bad  brought  a  resolution  forward  to  the  effect  that  the  number 
of  marks  to”be  obtained  in  each  subject  should  be  fifty,  and  that 
resolution  had  been  carried.  He  had,  however,  been  told  by 
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almost  everybody  afterwards  that  50  per  cent,  of  marks  in  every 
subject  was  too  high.  He,  however,  thought  that  unless  a  man 
.could  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  marks  in  reading  and  writing  from 
dictation  he  liad  no  right  in  the  profession.  He  desired  that 
this  matter  should  be  settled  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Trigger  moved  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  practical 
examination  to  the  students  be  extended  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
thirty  minutes. 

Professor  W alley  said  that  that  would  come  on  with  his  motion. 
He  simply  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  that  the  length 
of  time  for  the  medical  examinations  be  extended. 

Mr.  Hunting  then  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

“  That  this  Council,  recognising  the  resolution  carried  at  last 
annual  meeting,  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  section  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  is  of  opinion  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
thoroughly  consider  the  subject  of  a  new  charter  to  embody  and 
define  the  changes  required,  and  to  report  to  the  Council.” 

Mr.  Mulvey  seconded  the  resolution.  He  thought  that  as  the 
question  had  been  -so  fully  entered  into  before  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  discuss  it  again  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.'  J.  F.  Simpson  said  he  desired  to  support  the  resolution 
to  some  extent,  but  he  could  not  accept  the  words  “  recognising 
the  resolution  carried  at  the  last  annual  meeting.”  He  thought 
that  that  resolution  carried  at  the  annual  meeting  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Council,  as  that  meeting  had  been 
called  for  the  specific  purpose  of  receiving  the  annual  report. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the 
])roper  committee,  viz.  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  matters  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Kidd  said  it  was  his  intention  to  support  Mr.  Hunting’s 
motion. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee. 

•  Mr.  Walters  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  objected,  remarking  that  this  was  no  amendment. 

The  President  upheld  the  objection. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Simpson  said  he  was  anxious  that  the  matter  should 
be  discussed. 

Mr.  IVhittle  asked  Mr.  Hunting  if  he  would  accept  the  whole 
Council  as  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hunting  assented.  He  then  amended  his  resolution  as 
follows  : 

“  That  this  Council,  recognising  the  resolution  carried  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  section  of  the 
profession,  is  of  opinion  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed 
to  thoroughly  consider  the  subject  of  a  new  charter  to  embody 
and  define  the  change  required  and  to  report  to  the  Council, 
and  that  the  whole  Council  be  the  committee  appointed.” 

Mr.  Whittle  seconded  the  resolution  as  amended,  and  it  was 
agreed  to,  thirteen  voting  in  its  favour,  and  one  against. 
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The  following  suggestions  by  Mr.  J.  Roalfe  Cox  were  then 
considered  as  a  resolution  : 

“  That  the  following  suggestions  be  considered  by  the  Council, 
and  amended  or  added  to  as  maybe  agreed,  and  in  their  approved 
form  be  presented  as  a  recommendation  from  the  Koyal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  to  be  adopted  and  acted  on  by  the 
"Worshipful  Company  of  Earriers  : 

“  1.  That  each  candidate  for  registration  shall  be  required  to 
furnish  testimonial  from  his  employer  or  employers  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months,  that  he  has  been  sober  and  has  not 
caused  lameness  or  injury  to  a  horse  or  other  animal  in  shoeing 
during  such  period. 

“2.  That  the  examination  of  a  candidate  for  registration  shall 
embrace  an  examination  held  at  a  forge,  on  making,  fitting,  and 
putting  on  an  appropriate  shoe  to  a  selected  foot. 

“  3.  That  every  shoeing-smith  be  required  to  possess  a  licence 
granted  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Earriers,  and  the  same 
to  be  renewed  annually,  a  small  fee  to  be  paid  for  the  licence 
and  for  its  renewal. 

“  4.  The  licence  so  provided  to  be  a  printed  form,  to  be  signed 
by  each  employer  during  the  year  of  its  operation,  and  recording 
the  date  of  commencing  and  terminating  each  period  of  service, 
and  the  reason  for  leaving,  and  also  stating  whether  any  and  what 
injury  has  been  caused  by  the  licensee  in  shoeing  any  horse  or 
other  animal  during  the  time  of  each  service. 

‘  ■  5 .  In  the  event  of  a  proprietor  of  a  forge  being  made  liable 
and  caused  to  pay  damages  for  any  injury  to  a  horse  or  other 
animal,  it  shall  be  held  as  evidence  that  the  shoeing-smith  who 
had  caused  such  injury  is  guilty  of  culpable  carelessness  or 
negligence  amounting  to  cruelty,  and  the  said  shoeing-smith  shall 
be  liable  to  prosecution  accordingly  by  the  Eoyal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.” 

Dr.  Fleming  thought  that  Mr.  Eoalfe  Cox  should  withdraw 
his  suggestions,  as  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Earriers’  Company 
were  at  present  considering  the  matter. 

Mr.  Roalfe  Cox  said  he  would  cheerfully  accede  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Eleming  ;  and  the  matter  then  dropped. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittle,  seconded  by  Mr.  Kidd,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the 
chair. 


CENTRAL  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twentieth  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  the  Eirst  Avenue  Hotel,  Holborn,  on  Thursday,  October 
2nd,  1890,  at  7.30  p.m. 

The  President,  Mr.  William  Hunting,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Eellows  present  were — Messrs.  A.  L.  Butters,  Donald 
G-regory,  A.  Grostling,  Ingersoll,  Mulvey,  Oatway,  Raymond, 
LXIII. 
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liogers,  llogerson,  EJoots,  Samson,  Slocock,  West,  Wragg,  and 
Villar ;  while  Messrs.  Evans  and  Irving  attended  as  visitors. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  annual  general  meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

Correspondence  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  Malcolm,  Hon.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Midland  Counties  Veterinary  Association,  from 
Messrs.  Joseph  Woodger,  J.  S.  Hurndall,  A.  Prudames,  Charles 
Sheath er,  and  H.  C.  Legge. 

Messrs.  Matthew  Clark,  M.E.C.V.S.,  of  AVimbledon ;  W.  E. 
Barrett,  M.E.C.V.S.,  of  New  Cross;  and  A.  E.West,  M.E.C.V.S., 
of  Chelsea,  were  unanimously  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  next  read  the  annual  report  and  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  past  year,  which  showed  the  Society  to  be 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  Wragg^  seconded  by  Mr.  Oatway ^ 
both  documents  were  received  and  adopted. 

The  election  of  officers  for  session  1890-1  was  then  proceeded 
with,  and  Mr.  F.  Gr.  Samson,  of  Mitcham,  was,  on  the  motion 
of  the  retiring  President,  unanimously  elected  President  of  the 
Society  ;  Messrs.  Hunting,  Mulvey,  Eaymond,  and  Wragg  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents ;  and  Professors  Axe  and  Pritchard, 
Messrs.  H.  Edgar,  H.  D,  Gribbings,  Alfred  Glostling,  T.  Moore, 
F.  Oatway,  H.  Gr.  Eogers,  A.  Eogerson,  W.  Eoots,  J.  Eowe,  and 
S.  Slocock,  as  members  of  the  Council ;  Messrs.  A.  L.  Butters 
and  W.  Eoots  were  appointed  Auditors;  Mr.  Joseph  Woodger 
was  unanimously  re-elected  as  Hon.  Treasurer ;  the  Hon. 
Secretary  was  also  re-elected. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  heartily  accorded  to  the  retiring  Pre¬ 
sident,  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 

It  was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner  would  take  place  on 
Thursday,  November  6th. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society,  held  on  October 
13th,  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Hon, 
Secretary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Slococh — 

“  That  during  the  session  1890-1  a  prize  of  the  value  of  five 
guineas  be  offered  by  this  Society  for  competition  among  the 
students  of  the  various  veterinary  schools  for  the  best  dissected 
specimen.” 

Also,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hunting,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Mulvey — 

“  That  the  Central  Veterinary  Medical  Society  make  an  offer 
of  a  grant  to  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  a 
sum  of  £50  as  the  nucleus  of  a  prize  fund,  from  which  annual 
prizes  be  offered  to  the  students  of  British  veterinary  schools  to 
encourage  special  competitions  in  practical  anatomy. 

Sidney  Villae,  Hon.  Sec. 
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A  MEETING  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  North-Eastern 
Hotel,  Darlington,  on  Friday,  June  20th,  1890  ;  Jno.  Nettleton, 
Esq.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

The  resolutions  re  rabies  from  the  Central  Veterinary  Society 
were  considered,  and  it  was  decided  “  That  this  Association  is  of 
opinion  that  more  active  measures  should  be  taken  in  the  areas  in 
which  rabies  has  appeared,  with  a  view  to  its  suppression.” 

The  election  of  officers  was  next  proceeded  with,  when  Mr.  G.  T. 
Pickering,  F.R.C.V.S.,  was  elected  President  ;  Messrs.  A.  Peele, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  and  H.  Gelsthorpe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Vice-Presidents ;  Mr. 
F.  R.  Stevens,  M.R.C.V.S.,  re-elected  Treasurer;  Mr.  W.  Awde, 
F.R.C.V.S.,  re-elected  Secretary ;  and  Messrs.  G.E.  Nash,M.R.C.V.S., 
and  H.  Gelsthorpe,  re-elected  Auditors. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bowliill,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Darlington,  was  nominated  a 
member ;  and  Drs.  Ironsides,  Darlington ;  Hutchinson,  North¬ 
allerton  ;  Gardiner,  Darlington  ;  and  McCullagh,  Bishop  Auckland, 
as  Honorary  Associates. 

Professor  Walley  read  a  paper  on  “Variola  Equina  and  its 
Relations  to  other  Eruptive  Diseases,”  which  proved  very  interesting, 
and  a  good  discussion  followed,  after  which  he  was  accorded  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the 
North-Eastern  Hotel,  Darlington,  on  Friday,  September  12th, 
1890,  at  4  p.m.  ;  Jno.  Nettleton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There  were 
also  present  Professor  Williams,  Edinburgh ;  Thomas  Greaves, 
Manchester  ;  G,  T.  Pickering,  York  ;  A.  Peele,  West  Hartlepool ; 
F.  R.  Stevens,  Darlington  ;  G.  E.  Nash,  Richmond  ;  H.  Gelsthorpe, 
Darlington  ;  W.  E.  Lawrence,  Stockton-on-Tees  ;  W.  T.  Briggs, 
Darlington;  Thos.  Bowhill,  Darlington;  and  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
Todd  was  also  present  as  a  visitor. 

Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Peele,  Durham  ;  Jno.  Fryer,  Kirkby-Fleetham  ;  and  Mr.  Moore, 
President  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Association. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Percival  Smith,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bishop  Auckland,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Rickaby,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Guisboro’,  were  nominated  for 
membership  ;  Mr.  T.  Bowhill,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Darlington,  was  unani¬ 
mously  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 

The  discussion  on  “  A  New  Charter — is  it  needed  ?”  was  deferred 
to  the  next  meeting,  the  Secretary  being  instructed  to  procure 
copies  of  Mr.  Hunting’s  paper  for  members  to  peruse  meantime. 
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The  Treasurer  then  presented  his  report  for  the  past  year, 
showing  a  balance  in  hand. 

Mr.  Nettleton  having  vacated  the  chair,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  him  for  his  services,  after  which  Mr.  Pickering  read 
his  inaugural  address  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  electing  me  President 
of  your  Society.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  its  good. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a  long  paper  on  any  special  subject, 
but  to  bring  before  you  some  of  the  principal  topics  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  our  profession.  This  Society,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  only  quite  young,  this  being  the  first  annual  meeting ;  and  I  am 
sure  we  owe  our  best  thanks  to  our  late  President  and  Secretary, 
who,  with  some  others,  brought  this  Society  to  the  notice  of 
members  in  this  district  who  were  unable  to  attend  either  the 
Yorkshire  or  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Associations. 
I  have  met  friends  who  have  the  interests  of  the  profession  at  heart, 
and  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  our  quarterly  meeting, 
knowing  that  we  shall  derive  benefit  from  the  exchange  of  opinions 
one  with  another. 

Some  of  the  professors  have  helped  us  by  giving  very  useful, 
practical,  and  interesting  papers,  and  the  discussions  were  taken 
part  in  by  all  the  members  present.  We  cannot  estimate  the  value 
of  these  societies,  not  only  to  the  members,  but  to  the  profession 
generally.  They  help  to  bring  about  a  better  feeling  amongst  the 
members  of  the  profession,  make  it  more  united  as  a  body,  and 
we  sympathise  with  and  advise  those  of  our  brethren  who  may 
happen  to  need  our  advice.  I  need  not  refer  to  the  various  other 
societies,  nor  try  to  tell  you  the  great  amount  of  good  they  have 
done  throughout  the  country.  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  about 
pupils,  students,  &c.  We  are  getting  to  our  various  colleges  and 
schools  a  better  class  of  young  men — young  men  who  have  had 
good  education  and  are  fit  to  go  into  any  society.  Since  we  have 
had  the  Charter  the  public  have  appreciated  our  profession  more, 
our  status  has  been  raised,  and  we  have  members  in  the  profession 
now  who  would  not  have  been  in  it  if  there  had  been  no  protection 
for  them  when  they  took  their  degree.  The  examinations  are 
more  difficult,  the  standard  has  been  raised.  If  a  young  man  has 
not  the  ability  to  pass  the  matriculation  examination  as  it  now  is, 
how  is  it  likely  that  he  will  pass  the  more  difficult  professional 
examination  he  will  have  to  undergo  ?  The  subjects  taught  at  the 
colleges  have  been  increased ;  we  have  teachers  at  our  various 
schools  now  that  are  amongst  the  best  men,  who  set  us  an  example 
of  perseverance  and  thoroughness  which  I  hope  we  shall  try  to 
follow.  Various  improvements  liave  taken  place  at  the  schools — 
alterations  necessary  for  an  increased  number  of  students,  greater 
facilities  for  obtaining  knowledge,  and  special  classes,  bacteriologv, 
&c.  What  we  want  are  young  men  who  love  their  profession,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  do  their  best — that  is  all  we  can  expect 
them  to  do. 
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“  Doing  our  duty  ”  means  a  lot,  and  if  we  do  that  we  need  not 
fear,  for  we  are  bound  to  succeed,  although  perhaps  not  so  well  as 
we  should  like.  The  veterinary  student  acquires  his  theoretical 
knowledge  at  our  schools,  and  a  certain  amount  of  practical,  but  I 
do  not  think  sufficiently  practical  to  enable  him  to  commence 
practice  on  his  own  account.  Young  men  little  know  how  they 
will  be  watched  by  the  public  when  they  get  their  diplomas. 
They  think  they  are  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  know  much, 
but  if  they  are  practical  men  they  can  always  make  a  living. 

The  College  fees  have  been  raised,  I  am  glad  to  see^ — not  before 
time.  Considering  those  at  the  various  medical  schools,  I  think 
ours  are  very  reasonable.  The  course  of  lectures  is  very  similar, 
medical  men  are  amongst  the  professors  ;  and  if  we  do  not  pay  the 
professors  well,  how  can  we  expect  to  get  the  best  men  ?  What  we 
require  are  gentlemanly,  well-educated,  practical  men,  Ours  is  a 
noble  profession — it  can  never  disgrace  us,  but  we  can  disgrace  it. 
The  public  know  the  value  of  employing  qualified  and  experienced 
men,  and  they  do  not  care  to  trust  the  lives  of  their  valuable 
animals  to  empirics ;  yet  it  is  not  always  that  the  cleverest  men 
succeed  the  best,  but  those  who  have  tact  and  experience,  and 
know  how  to  manage  a  client  as  well  as  a  patient. 

Veterinary  surgeons,  like  poets,  are  born- — not  made.  There  are 
plenty  of  young  men  who  go  to  college  because  they  want  some¬ 
thing  to  do  ;  they  have  no  real  liking  for  the  profession,  they  are 
fond  of  animals,  and  like  riding  and  driving.  When  it  comes  to 
the  every-day  work  of  a  practitioner  in  a  mixed  practice,  who  has 
rough  as  well  as  smooth— perhaps  more  of  the  former — they  really 
do  not  care  for  the  work,  especially  when  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done  is  not  very  clean  or  agreeable.  It  is  necessary,  above  all 
things,  that  practitioners  should  pull  together.  The  public  watch 
us  very  carefully,  and  nothing  pleases  them  better  than  when  they 
find  us  differing  in  opinion.  We  must  be  united  if  we  desire  to  do 
any  good,  and  raise  the  status  of  the  profession.  What  brings  our 
profession  to  more  ridicule  than  seeing  two  professional  witnesses 
in  court,  and  hearing  one  swearing  one  thing  and  another  the  other  ? 
There  will  always  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  agree  ;  but  when  we  disagree  let  us  do  it  not  as  if  we 
were  trying  to  show  up  our  opponent’s  ignorance  before  others, 
and  lead  them  to  suppose  that  neither  of  us  knows  very  much  about 
what  he  is  saying.  Let  us  help  each  other  whenever  we  possibly 
can.  In  unity  there  is  strength.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  we  should  be  united,  and  by  helping  each  other  we 
help  ourselves.  Our  profession,  although  a  young  one,  has  made 
very  rapid  strides  during  the  last  few  years.  I  do  not  suppose,  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time,  any  profession  has  come  so  prominently 
before  the  public.  The  Government  have  not  recognised  our 
profession  like  the  different  foreign  governments  on  the  Continent 
and  elsewhere,  and  we  do  not  receive  State  aid ;  but  we  owe  our 
position  in  a  great  many  ways  to  the  industry,  usefulness,  and 
example  of  some  of  our  most  prominent  members — the  wonderful 
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discoveries  in  medicine,  the  different  and  most  scientific  ways  of 
treating  our  patients.  When  we  look  over  some  of  the  old  works 
on  medicines  we  marvel  at  the  large  and  injurious  doses  that  were 
given,  and  wonder  what  was  the  therapeutic  action,  and  with  what 
success  the  animal  patients  were  treated.  The  great  improvements 
in  surgery,  human  and  veterinary,  we  all  know.  Where  wounds, 
&c.,  are  now  treated  antiseptically  they  were  at  one  time  left  to 
chance  and  a  good  constitution.  Referring  to  the  9th  Clause, 
there  are  numbers  of  members  who  are  well  able  to  represent  us 
in  the  Council  who  have  not  taken  the  Fellowship  degree.  They 
have  not  the  time  for  reading  ;  they  are  too  old,  as  it  were,  and  do 
not  care  to  go  before  a  Board  of  Examiners  and  be  examined.  I 
think  a  certain  number  might  be  elected  by  the  profession,  fit  and 
proper  men,  and  that  they  should  be  granted  the  Honorary  Fellow¬ 
ship  degree.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  divided — we  are  too  small  a  pro¬ 
fession  ;  we  shall  never  have  much  power  if  we  do  not  pull  together. 
I  should  advise  all  young  practitioners  not  to  give  up  their  reading, 
but  keep  it  up,  and  take  the  Fellowship  degree  as  soon  as  they  can. 
It  is  hard  to  commence  reading  when  we  have  been  in  practice  for 
a  few  years.  We  do  not  care  to  settle  down  to  study  when  we  find 
how  rusty  we  have  got  ;  but  if  we  keep  up  our  reading,  doing  a 
little  every  day  or  in  our  spare  time,  it  becomes  a  pleasure,  and 
does  us  good  in  our  every-day  practical  work.  There  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  good  practical  men — men  who  know  their  work,  and 
whose  positions  are  made  by  their  own  industry  and  perseverance. 
We  cannot  all  expect  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  let  us  aim 
high,  for  if  we  do  not  try  we  shall  never  succeed. 

Our  literature  has  improved  ;  we  have  some  valuable  journals,  our 
text-books  are  better  and  more  fitted  for  use.  We  cannot  attempt 
to  compare  our  literature  with  that  of  the  medical  profession,  but 
we  have  their  valuable  books  to  refer  to. 

One  important  subject  affects  most  of  us — the  examination 
of  horses  as  to  soundness  and  our  liability.  If  we  are  liable  for 
large  amounts  we  must  raise  our  examination  fees.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  we  must  mention  everything  abnormal  we  find.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  do  to  reject  every  horse  that  is  not  perfectly 
sound,  but  we  can  give  our  opinion  on  the  defects  detected  in  the 
examination.  We  cannot  be  too  particular  or  thorough,  and  before 
a  man  can  become  an  expert  he  must  have  had  plenty  of  practical 
experience.  If  we  are  not  found  negligent  or  lacking  professional 
skill,  and  have  done  our  best,  who  can  find  fault?  There  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  conscientiously  arrived  at.  What 
one  will  call  “  coarse  hocks  ”  another  will  call  “  spavin  and  as 
long  as  the  horse  examined  does  not  go  lame  perhaps  no  fault  will 
be  found  ;  but  if  he  does,  it  is  called  spavin  at  once.  We  cannot 
be  too  careful ;  we  must  go  about  our  examinations  in  a  methodical 
manner,  not  flying  from  one  part  to  another ;  our  eyesight  and 
hearing  must  be  well  developed,  and  we  must  possess  an  educated 
touch.  What  some  old  and  experienced  practitioners  would  not 
have  the  slightest  hesitation  about  passing,  a  younger  practitioner 
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might  hesitate  about,  perhaps  reject  the  horse — another  pass  him. 
One  horse  so  passed  might  do  his  work  for  years  ;  and,  although 
the  young  practitioner  has  not  had  sufficient  confidence  in  his  own 
judgment,  yet  he  had  better  reject  a  few  horses  that  are  not  leplly 
but  practically  sound  than  pass  to  a  client  an  unsound  animal. 
We  cannot  always  please  the  vendors — we  have  not  always  the 
facilities  for  a  thorough  examination,  especially  at  sales — yet  if  we 
have  had  a  fair  practical  experience,  go  about  our  work  in  a 
thoroughly  methodical  manner,  mention  what  we  detect,  although 
the  opinion  given  may  not  always  be  right,  yet  we  have  called  our 
client’s  attention  to  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  time  we  shall  have  specialists  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  horses.  They  will  be  better  paid,  and  they  will  devote 
their  time  principally  to  this  branch  of  the  profession. 

A  few  remarks  on  the  Veterinary  Defence  Society.  We  did  in¬ 
tend  forming  a  new  society  to  be  called  the  “  Yorkshire  and  General 
Defence  Society,”  but  I  see  from  a  circular  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Greaves  the  other  day  that  the  old  Society  intend  reducing  their 
entrance  fees  from  five  guineas  to  one  guinea,  and  the  annual  sub¬ 
scription  to  ten  shillings  and  sixpence.  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
join  the  old  Society.  The  new  Society  thought  the  fees  were  too 
high,  and  the  great  amount  of  the  entrance  fee  prevented  members 
joining  who  otherwise  would  have  joined  long  ago,  knowing  full 
well  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  being  a  member  of  such  a  useful 
Society.  We  do  not  expect  these  societies  to  protect  those  who  are 
negligent  about  their  work,  but  those  who,  after  using  ordinary 
care  and  skill  in  performing  the  various  operations  entrusted  to 
them,  are  sued  by  their  clients  because  they  have  not  been 
successful* 

A  lot  is  done  by  the  Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  stamp  out  the  various  contagious  diseases  amongst  the  domesti¬ 
cated  animals  of  this  country.  Inoculation  has  been  tried  with 
varied  success;  compulsory  slaughter  is  now  necessar}/ ,  and  all 
animals  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  those  that  have  been 
in  contact  with  them,  are  destroyed,  the  places  disinfected,  and  the 
owners  receive  full  compensation  for  the  animals  destroyed.  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  these  measures  are  thoroughly  carried  out,  that 
they  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  that  these  frightful  diseases 
will*  soon  be  stamped  out.  I  think  experienced  veterinary  surgeons 
who  could  diagnose  the  various  contagious  diseases — who  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy— would  have 
made  better  inspectors  than  officers  of  the  army  or  navy. 

The  election  of  members  of  Council  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  we  have  to  discuss.  They  are  elected  by  the  profession  to 
represent  them,  and  do  all  they  can  for  their  welfare.  I  do  not 
think  we  give  them  sufficient  credit  for  what  they  do.  They  give 
their  valuable  time  and  experience  for  the  good  of  their  profession  ; 
some  of  them  travel  a  great  distance,  and  at  great  expense.  The 
Council  consists  of  some  of  the  best  men  in  the  profession,  men 
whom  we  can  look  up  to  with  pride  and  only  try  to  follow  in  their 
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footsteps.  We  require  the  best  men  for  both  examiners  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council,  and  if  these  do  their  duty  to  the  students 
they  examine,  and  the  best  they  can  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  what  can  we  expect  more  than  this  ?  No  doubt  some 
would  like  to  be  in  their  places  ;  but  could  they  do  better?  Before 
sitting  down,  allow  me  to  thank  Professor  Williams  and  Mr. 
Greaves  for  their  great  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  help  us.  We 
know  they  wish  us  every  success  ;  we  should  he  glad  if  they  would 
give  us  their  views  on  some  of  the  subjects  mentioned. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  had  been  arrived 
at  as  to  soundness,  and  he  knew  of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  veterinary  surgeons  who  said  they  had  examined  many 
horses  and  rejected  them  for  spavin  w'hich  had  never  gone  lame 
for  an  hour.  He  thought  that  they  must  throw  more  responsibility 
upon  the  buyer,  and  after  pointing  out  such  things  as  enlarged 
hocks,  &c.,  tell  their  clients  that  they  must  use  their  own  judg¬ 
ment. 

Professor  Williams  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  throw  the 
responsibility  upon  the  buyer  when  it  could  be  done,  but  there 
were  many  trivial  things  not  worth  mentioning.  It  was  all  very 
well  when  they  were  dealing  with  a  man  who  knew  anything  about 
the  animal  he  was  buying,  but  they  could  not  do  it  in  J;he  case  of 
the  man  who  knew  nothing.  Speaking  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  he 
said  it  was  a  reflection  upon  the  profession  that  the  veterinary 
surgeon  called  in — after  the  inspector,  who  might  be  a  policeman, 
had  declared  pleuro-pneumonia  to  exist — to  see  an  animal  slaugh¬ 
tered,  should  have  to  pack  the  lungs  and  send  them  to  the  Koyal 
College.  If  a  mistake  had  been  made,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon 
had,  so  saying,  sent  his  private  diagnosis  to  London  with  the 
lungs,  did  they  think  they  would  give  him  credit  for  it  if  his 
diagnosis  was  verified  ?  No,  they  would  say  he  had  made  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  Stevens  thought  it  well  to  point  out  every  defect  that  they 
noticed  to  the  buyer. 

The  President  having  made  a  few  concluding  remarks,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  closed. 


The  Dinner. 

The  members  subsequently  dined  together  at  the  hotel.  The 
President  occupied  the  chair.  The  loyal  toasts  were  given  by  the 
President  and  duly  honoured,  and  Mr.  Nettleton  then  proposed 
“The  Army,  Navy,  and  Auxiliary  Forces,”  which  was  responded 
to  by  the  President,  Mr.  Peele,  and  Mr.  Bowhill. 

The  President  gave  the  toast  of  “  The  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.” 

Mr.  Greaves,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council,  in  responding, 
said  it  was  their  duty  to  see  that  more  practical  and  better  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  were  produced,  but  somehow  it  was  not  done.  One 
of  their  best  teachers  had  said  they  did  not  turn  out  as  many 
practical  men  nowadays  as  they  used  to  do  ten  or  fifteen  years 
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ago.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  more  scienee  and  a  greater  number 
of  teachers  perhaps  going  more  deeply  into  science,  but  they  turned 
out  men  who  were  little  else  than  scientists.  Show  them  a  lame 
horse,  and  some  of  those  with  a  diploma  and  something  more,  the 
highest  marks,  would  tell  them  the  horse  was  lame  on  the  opposite 
foot  to  the  one  which  he  was  lame  on  ;  and  put  them  in  a  sick  box, 
and  the  chances  were  they  would  be  completely  at  sea.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  there  would  be  a 
professor  told  off  to  see  every  student  perform  every  operation. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Greaves  proposed  the  toast  of  The  Teaching 
Schools,”  and  said  Professor  Williams  was  a  good  practical 
teacher. 

Pro/essoi'  Williams  said  that  practical  teaching  was  very  essential, 
but  he  disagreed  with  Mr.  Greaves  in  some  respects,  because  there 
was  more  practical  teaching  given  now  than  there  was  a  few  years 
ago  ;  but  in  the  days  when  they  went  to  college,  those  who  went 
to  college  knew  something  about  animals  before  they  went.  Now 
they  had  young  men  from  all  grades  of  society,  some  not  fitted  at 
all  to  be  veterinary  surgeons,  and  it  was  impossible  to  teach  them 
the  practical  part  of  the  profession.  (Applause.)  In  that  respect 
they  were  under  great  disadvantages  to  what  they  were  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Professor  Williams  proposed  the  toast  of 
Success  to  the  Association,”  which  he  said  was  composed  of 
practical  men,  and  which  he  was  glad  to  see  was  successful. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Awde,  Hon.  Sec.,  responded. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  proposed  the  health  of  “  The  Visitors,”  to 
which  Mr.  Todd,  jun.,  responded,  and  the  proceedings  concluded. 

W.  Awde,  Hon.  Sec. 


THE  NATIONAL  YETERINAHY  BENEVOLENT 
AND  MUTUAL  DEFENCE  SOCIETY. 

The  thirteenth  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
in  the  Blackfriars  Hotel,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  24th 
September  ;  the  President,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  in  the  chair. 

Present. — Messrs.  R.  Reynolds,  Thos.  G-reaves,  J.  E.  Scriven, 
P.  Deighton,  Wm.  Whittle,  A.  L.  Gibson,  Sam.  Locke,  W.  A. 
Taylor,  R.  C.  Trigger,  J.  Lawson,  H.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Wolsten- 
holme,  Thos.  J.  B.  Taylor,  T.  Hopkins,  and  G-eo.  Morgan. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting,  and  also  the  different 
Council  meetings,  having  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  President 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  advantages  of  the  Society,  and 
also  the  proposed  alterations  of  the  rules,  which  alterations  were 
not  caused  by  outside  pressure,  but  were  mooted  at  the  last 
meeting,  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  and  had  since  been  fully 
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considered  by  a  committee  duly  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
He  hoped  the  alterations  would  be  the  means  of  inducing  many 
members  of  the  profession  to  join  the  Society,  and  thus  save 
themselves  from  many  an  anxious  thought  and  sleepless  night 
when  threatened  actions  were  hovering  round  their  pillow. 

The  Secretary  then  read  his  report,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  since  the  last  general  meeting  the  Council  had  met  five 
times,  and  four  cases  of  defence  had  been  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  In  the  Benevolent  branch  one  grant  had  been  made,  and 
one  annuity  withdrawn.  A  son  of  a  deceased  member  had  also 
been  nominated  for  the  free  studentship  so  generously  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Council  by  Principal  Williams. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  which  shows  that  there 
is  now  invested  in  Mersey  Dock  Bonds  the  sum  of  £1900,  in 
bank  £931  IO5.  Benevolent  branch.  Of  this  he  suggests  that 
£900  should  be  invested  in  Manchester  Corporation  Stock,  a 
suggestion  that  the  meeting  afterwards  approved.  The  Defence 
Fund  amounted  to  £134  IO5.  ;  there  were  also  arrears  to  the 
amount  of  £36  4s.  owing  by  21  members.  The  number  of 
members  had  been  considerably  reduced  by  death  and  resigna¬ 
tions,  but  principally  from  falling  in  arrears,  and,  after  several 
applications  for  payment,  to  which  they  seldom  pay  any  heed, 
being  struck  off*  as  defaulters.  From  these  causes  we  have  68 
fewer  members  than  when  we  met  ten  years  ago.  The  reduced 
subscription  also  had  made  a  reduced  income,  but  at  present  it 
was  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  outlay,  and  there  were  no  out¬ 
standing  liabilities.  The  bank-book  and  the  bonds  were  both  in 
his  keeping. 

Before  commencing  the  discussion  of  the  proposed  alterations, 
the  Secretary,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chairman,  gave  a  short 
resume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  since  its  formation 
twenty-five  years  ago,  in  order  that  some  of  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  might  know  that  these  proposed  alterations  had  been  tried 
long  ago  and  had  been  abandoned. 

In  1865,  a  paper  was  read  at  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  on  the  liabilities  of  veterinary  surgeons.  It  was 
discussed  by  most  of  the  veterinary  associations  then  in  exist¬ 
ence — they  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  present  day — and 
the  outcome  of  these  discussions  was  that  a  deputation  from 
the  Liverpool,  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire  Societies  met  at  Man¬ 
chester  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  “  Veterinary  Mutual 
Defence  Society,”  adopting  as  their  motto  “Defence,  not 
defiance.” 

Liverpool  was  represented  by  Robt.  Lucas,  John  Ellis,  and 
Geo.  Morgan  ;  Lancashire  by  P.  Taylor,  Thos.  Greaves,  John 
Lawson,  and  Cuthbert  Simpson  ;  Yorkshire  by  E.  C.  Dray,  C. 
Seeker,  and  Wm.  Williams.  A  draft  copy  of  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  w^as  agreed  to,  and  the  first  officers  elected  as  follows  : — 
President,  Robt.  Lucas  ;  Vice-President,  Thos.  Greaves  ;  Trea¬ 
surer,  Chas.  Seeker ;  Hon.  Sec.,  Geo.  Morgan. 
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The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Liverpool,  at  which  18 
members  attended ;  some  alteration  was  made  in  the  rules,  and 
the  Treasurer  reported  that  a  number  of  the  members  had 
neglected  to  pay  the  entrance  fee.  By  the  time  the  second 
annual  meeting  was  held,  which  was  in  Manchester,  we  had  120 
members,  of  whom  15  attended  the  meeting  ;  and  the  Treasurer 
announced  that  the  arrears  had  reached  the  respectable  sum  of 
£144  18s.  At  this  meeting  it  was  re-christened  The  National 
Veterinary  Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society. 

The  third  meeting  was  held  at  Leeds,  at  which  meeting  Mr. 
P.  Taylor  was  elected  President,  21  members  attended,  and 
fifteen  cases  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  Council  up  to  that  date. 

Pourth  meeting  was  held  in  London ;  the  attendance  was  20, 
and  the  Treasurer  reported  that  57  members  were  £125  8s.  Qd. 
in  arrears. 

Pifth  meeting,  held  in  Edinburgh ;  13  members  attended, 
35  members  were  struck  off  in  arrears.  Another  revision  of 
rules  ordered. 

Sixth  meeting,  held  at  Birmingham ;  attendance  4 — 2  from 
Manchester,  2  from  Liverpool.  All  returned  home  disgusted. 

Seventh  meeting,  held  in  Manchester ;  attendance  5.  The  in¬ 
utility  of  annual  meetings  displayed  by  the  meagre  attendance 
of  members  and  the  apathy  of  the  profession  generally  induced 
those  present  to  pass  a  resolution  discontinuing  them,  discre¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  President  to  call  one  any  time  within 
five  years.  Dp  to  this  time  thirty  cases  had  been  dealt  with  by 
the  Council. 

Eighth  meeting,  held  in  Liverpool ;  24  members  present.  Since 
last  meeting  the  Council  had  met  six  times,  and  dealt  with  seven 
cases.  At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  after  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  that  the  entrance  fee  be  raised  to  £5. 

Ninth  meeting,  held  at  Liverpool ;  11  present.  In  the  interval 
the  Council  had  two  meetings  and  four  cases.  Trustees  were 
^appointed  to  invest  the  funds,  and  several  alterations  of  rules 
made. 

Tenth  meeting,  held  in  Manchester ;  21  present.  Buie  regard¬ 
ing  life  governors  amended.  Ten  meetings  of  Council  had  been 
held,  and  eleven  cases  dealt  with. 

Eleventh  meeting,  held  in  Manchester ;  15  present.  Several 
alterations  made,  amongst  others  the  subscription,  which  up  till 
this  time  had  been  £1  Is.  for  those  having  forges,  and  10s.  Qd. 
for  those  without.  Contrary  to  expectation,  experience  had 
taught  the  Council  that  those  members  who  had  no  forges  were 
oftener  in  trouble  than  those  who  had.  Pour  meetings  of 
Council,  and  four  cases. 

Twelfth  meeting,  held  at  Manchester ;  9  members  present. 
Pive  meetings  of  Council  reported,  and  four  cases.  Notice 
given  by  S.  Locke  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  would  move  the 
reduction  of  the  entrance  fee.  We  have  thus  had  since  its  com¬ 
mencement  twelve  general  meetings  and  thirty-seven  meetings 
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of  Council,  at  which  upwards  of  sixty  cases  have  beeu  discussed, 
independent  of  those  which  have  been  advised  upon  and  disposed 
of  by  individual  members  of  the  Council  privately. 

The  proposed  alterations  of  the  rules  were  then  discussed 
seriatim^  and  several  important  alterations  made — for  instance, 
the  reduction  of  the  entrance  fee  from  £5  to  £1  Is.;  the  raising 
of  the  Defence  Fund  from  £500  to  £1000  ;  the  appointment  of 
four  trustees  who  shall  not  be  the  officers  of  the  Society — that  is, 
there  shall  be  no  dual  appointment — the  present  trustees  to  hold 
office  till  next  meeting,  and  the  funds  to  be  invested  only  in 
securities  authorised  by  Act  of  Parliament  applicable  to  Trust 
Funds ;  the  appointment  of  two  auditors  outside  the  Council  to 
audit  the  treasurer’s  accounts  ;  and  that  notice  of  amendments 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  previous  to  the  1st  of  January  in 
each  year.  Verbal  alterations  were  made  by  several  professed 
disciples  of  Lindley  Murray,  but  which  do  not  affect  the  working 
of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  then  proposed  that  £900  be  invested  in  Man¬ 
chester  Corporation  Stock,  which  was  duly  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  officers  were  re-appointed,  viz.: — President^  P.  Taylor; 
Vice-President^  E-.  S.  Reynolds ;  Treasurer,  Thos.  Greaves ; 
Hon.  Sec.,  George  Morgan. 

Council. — Thos.  Briggs,  J.  S.  Carter,  T.  Hopkins,  John  Law- 
son,  Sam.  Locke,  W.  G.  Schofield,  W.  A.  Taylor,  E.  C.  Trigger, 
Thos.  Walley,  Win.  Whittle,  AVm.  AVilliams,  Wm.  Woods. 

Auditors. — Ed.  Faulkner,  J.  B.  Wolstenholme. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  services 
terminated  the  meeting.  George  Morgan,  Hon.  Sec. 
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FELLOWSHIP  DEGREE. 

An  examination  for  the  above  degree  was  held  in  London  on 
Tuesday,  October  21st,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  Fellow^s  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons: 

Professor  E.  S.  Shave,  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London. 
H.  C.  AVilkie,  Esq.,  Bodmin,  Cornwall. 

T.  A.  Huband,  Esq.,  Cheltenham. 

G.  F.  Ashley,  B  ath. 

The  examiners  were:  Dr.  Fleming,  C.B.,  Professor  AVilliam 
Duguid,  and  J.  Roalfe  Cox,  Esq. 

Arthur  William  Hill, 

Secretary. 
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THE  BALTIMOEE  VETERINAEY  SCHOOL. 

The  Baltimore  University  School  of  Veterinary  Science  bids 
fair  to  become  a  success  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Ward 
and  his  colleagues. 

The  spacious  premises,  1513,  East  Baltimore  Street,  near  Bond, 
and  the  University  building  have  been  leased  to  the  faculty. 
There  is  an  excellent  stable,  holding  forty  horses,  spacious 
shoeing-forge,  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  Professor 
Ward,  and  an  operating  box  and  pharmacy  on  the  ground-floor. 
On  the  second  storey  are  three  large  rooms,  forty  feet  long  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  to  be  used  for  anatomical  and  microscopical 
studies,  a  museum,  students’  room,  and  lecture  room  for  demon¬ 
strations,  &c. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  faculty  to  receive  interesting  cases  for 
treatment,  which  are  the  property  of  poor  people,  at  a  nominal 
charge  suificient  to  cover  board  and  medicine  prescribed. 
Owners  can  have  horses  and  dogs  treated  in  the  hospital  by 
becoming  subscribers  to  the  school ;  but  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  faculty  to  compete  against  the  interest  of  the  city  prac¬ 
titioners,  for  it  is  desired  to  obtain  their  interest  in  the  school, 
and  to  solicit  them  to  send  singular  and  interesting  cases  to  the 
school  infirmary,  the  use  of  which  is  ofl*ered  to  them  free  of 
charge.  A  limited  space  is  set  apart  for  cows. 

The  medical  institutions  have  proved  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
State  and  city,  and  this  branch  of  medicine  needs  public  en¬ 
couragement  and  support.  The  school  has  been  self-supporting, 
and  is  free  from  debt.  Professor  Ward  opened  with  his  first 
lecture  in  the  Concert  Hall  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  in  March, 
1884,  continuing  them  at  his  rooms,  the  corner  of  Baltimore  and 
Paca  Streets,  up  to  1887,  when  he  gave  a  course  at  the  Baltimore 
Medical  College,  and  in  1888  he  ceased  to  lecture  because  it  was 
not  remunerative. 

In  1889  the  Baltimore  University  Directors  paid  Professor 
Ward  a  visit,  requesting  him  to  continue  his  lectures  at  the 
University  and  form  a  school.  To  this  he  agreed,  provided  they 
could  get  others  to  join  him  in  the  undertaking.  This  ended  in 
the  formation  of  a  faculty,  with  Dr.  W.  H.  Wray,  as  Dean,  and 
Dr.  E.  Ward,  as  President,  with  Dr.  Eaville  in  the  Chair  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery.  By  frugal  management  and  free 
services,  the  faculty  passed  through  its  first  year  with  a  surplus 
of  $14.83.  This  session’s  fees  have  been  so  encouraging  that 
the  school  is  now  launched  on  a  fairly  sound  basis,  and  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  faculty  to  make  it  a  success,  and  of  some 
value  to  the  State  in  the  investigation  of  causation  of  specific 
diseases,  endangering  the  live  stock  of  the  State. — Baltimore 
American,  October  7th. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


THE  DOLEFUL  BALLAD  OF  GERMS. 

I  WAS  taking  a  woodland  stroll  one  day, 

When  I  came  to  a  brook,  and  there, 

Full  length  on  the  brink,  a  young  man  lay. 
With  a  face  of  white  despair. 

“  0  what  is  your  sorrow,  young  man  ?”  said  1, 
“  And  why  is  your  cheek  so  pale  ?” 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  weary  sigh. 

And  told  his  dismal  tale. 

“  Once  I  was  a  happy  thoughtless  youth. 
Without  a  fear  or  care, 

And  the  world  about  me  seemed  in  truth 
Beneficent  as  fair. 

“But  alack,  and  alas  !  I  went  one  day 
To  a  College  of  high  degree, 

When  fatal  knowledge  stole  peace  away. 

And  left  me  the  wreck  you  see. 

“  1  learned  of  the  deadly  germs  that  lurk 
III  the  home  of  each  hapless  man — 

Of  the  direful  bacilli^  whose  fatal  work 
Cuts  short  our  mortal  span. 

“  I  used  to  sit  at  a  well-spread  board ; 

Of  the  juicy  steak  I  ate, 

The  noble  sirloin  its  life-blood  poured. 

And  the  spring  lamb  graced  my  plate. 

“  A  brimming  goblet  I  quaffed  betimes — 

The  gift  of  the  gentle  cow  ; 

Ah,  those  were  happy,  ignorant  times — 

I  can  never  go  back  to  them  now ! 

“  Tuberculous  germs  in  the  goblet  float — 

With  bacilli  I  know  it  swarms — 

And  germs  in  the  mutton  and  beef  I  note 
In  some  of  their  Protean  forms. 

“  Come,  gaze  awhile  on  this  murmuring  brook. 
How  it  WOOS  my  thirsty  lip ! 

But  bacteria  lurk  in  each  crystal  nook — 

There  is  poison  in  every  sip  ! 

“  Alas,  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do 
But  to  die,  and  so  foil  these  germs, 
lor  sooner  than  yield  to  this  noisome  crew. 

I’ll  be  eaten  by  fishes  and  worms  !” 

Over  the  edge  he  swiftly  sprang — 

One  moment  he  struggles  and  squirms — 
Still  in  rny  ears  this  sad  tale  rang. 

And  1  wept  o’er  his  fate  as  I  softly  sang 
This  doleful  ballad  of  germs. 


WILLOWS,  FRANCIS  &  BUTLER, 


(LATE  BURGESS,  WILLOWS  &  ERANCIS,) 

WHOLESALE  AND  EXPORT  DRUGGISTS 


AND 


By  Appointment  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 

College  from  its  foundation. 


WHITE  HORSE  BUILDIHOS, 

101,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON. 
LIQ.  FERRI  ET  QUININ/E  CO. 

(VETERINARY  TONIC.) 


A  good  general  tonic  is  one  of  the  most  essential  and  valuable  of  all  veterinary 
medicines,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  practice  is  finding  a  suitable  combination  of 
agents,  that,  whilst  possessing  this  property,  being  efficient  in  their  action,  and  com¬ 
mendable  in  quality,  are  sufficiently  low  in  price  as  to  justify  their  regular  use.  The 
preparation  here  offered  is  a  judicious  admixture  of  iron,  quinine,  and  nux  vomica,  in 
conjunction  with  aromatic  agents;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  it  is  one  specially  adapted  to 
meet  such  requirements,  in  which  all  the  virtues  of  these  specified  drugs  are  suitably 
contained.  Reference  is  scarcely  needed  to  the  fact  known  to  every  practical  veterinarian, 
that  continued  administration  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  restoring  systemic  tone,  in  many 
individual  cases  not  being  properly  dissolved  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  fluids,  acts 
deleteriously,  and  is  more  productive  of  harm  than  good,  as  the  unappropriated  portions  of 
the  salt  remaining  insoluble  cause  a  considerable  irritation  of  mucous  membrane,  or  a  deal 
of  constipation.  Our  preparation  entirely  obviates  this  evil.  It  has  the  special  virtue  of 
being  quickly  absorbed  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  quite  devoid  of  any  excessive 
astringent  effect ;  admixed  with  the  same  is  that  fine  remedy,  quinine,  of  an  amorphous 
character,  and  both  it  and  the  nux  vomica  employed  are  of  superior  quality,  combined  in 
such  proportions  as  to  intensify  their  individual  actions.  This  compound  has  proved  itself 
of  high  curative  properties  and  immense  therapeutic  value  for  restoring  lost  tone  and 
increasing  the  power  of  the  tissues.  In  extreme  prostration  from  debilitating  diseases  ; 
during  convalescence  from  acute  febrile  disorders  in  which  there  is  considerable  lassitude 
of  system  and  disinclination  for  food ;  for  counteracting  the  pyrexia  of  influenza,  purpura 
heemorrhagica,  strangles,  pyaemia,  or  septicaemia,  when  the  temperature  runs  high  with 
quickened  pulse  and  respiration,  we  have  abundant  testimony  of  its  beneficial  effects. 
Where  also  the  systemic  stamina  is  of  a  very  low  degree,  it  is  most  suitably  conjoined  with 
such  stimulating  agents  as  the  preparation  of  ammonia.  Its  aromatic  constituents 
thoroughly  disguising  the  taste  render  its  administration  to  all  animals  far  easier  than 
is  usually  the  case  when  such  bitter  medicants  are  employed. 

Price  2/8  per  lb. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES. 


A  Large  and  Varied  Stock  for  Veterinary  use,  an  inspection  of  which  is  respectfully  invited. 


Price  Lists  Free  to  the  Veterinary  Profession,  also  a  Book  of  Formula  of  New  and  Special 

Preparations, 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 

VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


WK  BEG  TO  DRAW  YOUR  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 


ALOES  BARBADOES, 


Samples  of  which  are  sent  post-free. 

Our  New  Price  Current,  containing  the  Pormulte  of  our 

PATENT  COATED  HORSE  BALLS, 

Of  which  we  keep  a  large  Stock,  forwarded  on  application  to 

C.  J.  HEWLETT  &  SON, 

WHOLESALE  VETERINARY  DRUGGISTS, 

40,  41,  &  42,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  GREAT  EASTERN  STREET, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


SLINGS  AND  PATENT  PULLEY  BLOCKS 


Made  from  Mr.  T.  D.  BROAD’S  latest  pattern,  one  of 
nary  Slings  is,  that  one  person  can  draw  a  horse  up 
without  assistance.  Every  Veterinary  Surgeon  ought 
Slings,  as  hundreds  of  horses  are  lost  every  year  for 


the  advantages  of  which  over  ordi- 
when  down  and  unable  to  rise, 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  Set  of  these 
the  want  of  the  use  of  them. 


Price  of  Slings  and  Patent  Pulley  Blocks,  complete,  jC7  10s., 
made  by  J.  Cox,  Harness  Maker,  9a,  Broad  Street,  Bath,  who  has  received  a  number  of  testi¬ 
monials  (unsolicited)  from  members  of  the  profession,  stating  how  superior  these  Slings  and  Patent 
Pulley  Blocks  are  to  all  others  they  have  used. 

Also  Broad’s  Thoroughpin  Truss,  15h.  j  and  Fetlock  Truss,  lOs.  6d. 
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ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

founded  1791, - INCORPORATED  1875. 

PATRON— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

PRESIDENT. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G..  Ac.  &c. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


His  Grace  the  Duee  oe  Poetland. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  op  Westminstee,  K.G. 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Maequis  op  Wateepoed. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Coventey. 

The  Right  Hon.  Eael  Foetescue. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Poetsmouth. 


The  Right  Hon.  Eael  Spencee,  K.G. 
Lieut.-Gen.theRt.  Hon.  Viscount  Beidpoet. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Poetman. 

The  Right  Hon.  Loed  Deeamoeb. 

Col.  SiE  Nigel  Kingscotb,  K.C.B. 

Richaed  Benyon  Bbeens,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES. 

Col. SiE Nigel  Kingscote, K.C.B.  \  Rich.  Benyon  Bbeens, Esq.]  Geo.  Dunbae  Whatman, Esq. 

GOVERNORS. 

Chairman. — Col.  SiE  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 


Right  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Ilchestee. 

Right  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Zetland. 

Right  Hon.  the  Viscount  Ebeington,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Caeeington. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Egeeton  op  Tatton. 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Hastings. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Hindlip. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Hothpield. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Ribblesdale. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Stalbeidge. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Willoughby  de  Eeesby. 
Right  Hon.  Ed.  Maejoeibanks,  M.P. 
Lieut.-Col.  Hon.  W.  H.  Allsopp. 


Lieut.-Gen.  Sie  F.  Fitzwygeam,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Col.  Sie  Heney  Ewaet,  K.C.B. 

Sie  Jacob  Wilson. 

Howaed  Vincent,  Esq.,  C.B.,  M.P. 

Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

W.  L.  A.  Buedett-Coutts,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Ceookshank. 

G.  M.  Allendee,  Esq. 

Waltee  Gilbey,  Esq. 

Baenaed  Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

William  J.  Legh,  Esq. 

H.  G.  Sutton,  Esq. 

Geoegb  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


Most  Hon.  the  Maequis  op  Wateepoed. 
Right  Hon.  the  Eael  op  Coyentey. 
Right  Hon.  the  Eael  Spencee,  K.G. 
Right  Hon.  Loed  Deeamoee. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Ribblesdale. 

Right  Hon.  Loed  Stalbeidge. 

Right  Hon.  Ed.  Maejoeibanks,  M.P. 


GENERAL  PURPOSES  COMMITTEE. 
Chairman. — R.  B.  Beeens,  Esq. 


Lieut.-Gen.  Sie  F.  Fitzwygeam,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Col.  Sie  Nigel  Kingscote,  K.C.B. 

Sie  Jacob  Wilson. 

Geoege  Fleming,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

Waltee  Gilbey,  Esq. 

Baenaed  Holt,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

Geoege  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq. 


TREASURER. — G.  Dunbae  Whatman,  Esq.  |  PRINCIPAL. — Peopessoe  G.  T.  Beown,  C.B, 


A  Subscription  twenty  guineas  io  all  the  privileges  of  the  Institu¬ 

tion,  as  a  general  Veterinary  Establishment  and  Hospital  for  Animals,  for  life ;  and  an  annual 
payment  of  two  guineas^  to  the  same  privileges  during  the  continuance  of  such  Subscription. 

A  Subscriber  is  entitled  to  have  admitted  into  the  Hospital  for  medical  and  surgical 
treatment,  an  unlimited  number  of  Horses  or  other  animals,  his  own  property,  at  a  charge 
only  for  their  keep.  Also,  without  the  payment  of  fees,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Professors 
as  to  the  treatment  of  any  animal  he  may  wish  to  retain  in  his  own  establishment. 

A  Subscriber  has  likewise  the  privilege  of  having  five  horses  examined  as  to  soundness 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  to  receive  the  opinion  of  the  Professors  thereon,  either  verbally  or 
in  writing,  free  of  charge ;  and  also  any  further  number  at  a  fee  of  ten  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  for  each  extra  horse,  or  to  have  ten  horses  examined  on  payment,  in  addition  to  his 
Annual  Subscription,  of  two  guineas,  or  such  other  sum  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
fixed  by  the  Governing  Body  or  General  Purposes  Committee. 

The  Professors  do  not  examine  horses  for  soundness  out  of  the  Institution,  nor  do 
they  visit  patients,  except  on  very  special  occasions,  and  then  only  with  the  object  of  their 
being  removed  into  the  Hospital  for  treatment. 

Members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
of  Subscribers  to  the  Institution,  as  appertaining  to  the  diseases  of  Domestic  Animals 
other  than  the  Horse  or  Dog. 

The  Hospital  and  general  Practice  of  the  College  is  conducted  by  Professors  Axe  and 
Penbeethy. 

The  Hospital  contains  ample  accommodation  for  upwards  of  100  Horses,  besides 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  and  other  animals.  It  is  fitted  -up  with  large  and  airy  Loose-boxes 
and  Stalls;  Hot, Cold,  Douche, and  Vapour  Baths;  Operating  Rooms, Covered  Exercising 
Ground,  &c.  Rooms  are  specially  set  apart  as  an  Infirmary  for  Dogs. 


ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 


By  the  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  the  governors  have  power  *‘  to  confer 
upon  and  grant  to  such  of  the  Students  of  the  said  College,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  Annual  or  other 
Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  Medals  and  other  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Distinction.^* 

A  Scholarship  of  £2b  per  annum,  tenable  for  two  years,  was  awarded  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1890  ;  and  an  additional  Scholarship  of  the  same  amount  will  be  awarded  in  1891. 
Beside  the  Coleman  Prize  Medals;  Class  Medals,  Prizes  and  Certificates  are  given  in 
each  division  of  the  Students’  studies. 

In  addition  to  these  Prizes  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  awards  a  Silver  and  a  Bronze 
Medal  to  the  two  Students  who  may  pass  the  best  examination  in  the  Pathology  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs,  at  the  Diploma  Examination  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  College  Entrance  Fee  is  Sixty  Guineas;  The  payment  of  which  confers  the  right  of 
attendance  on  all  the  Lectures  and  Collegiate  Instructions.  The  fee  may  be  paid  in  three  instal¬ 
ments,  viz..  Twenty  Guineas  on  entry.  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  end  of  Coe  first  period  of  study, 
and  Twenty  Guineas  at  the  second  period  of  study — the  first  instalment  must,  with  the  Matricu¬ 
lation  Examination  Fee  of  One  Guinea,  as  well  as  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  Fee  of  One 
Guinea,  be  paid  prior  to  this  Examination. 

A  Pupil,  previously  to  his  admission,  is  required  to  produce  a  recognised  Certificate  of 
Educational  Acquirements,  which  must  include  all  the  pass  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  Examina¬ 
tion,  or  otherwise  he  must  pass  an  Examination  in  Writing,  Reading  aloud.  Dictation,  English 
Grammar,  English  History  or  Geography ,  Arithmetic,  and  French,  German,  or  Latin.  A  Pupil 
may  also  elect  to  be  examined  in  any  of  the  following  subjects,  no^  exceeding  two  : — Euclid,  Books 
one  and  two;  Algebra  to  Quadratic  Equations  inclusive;  Natural  History  (Botany,  Geology,  or 
Zoology)  ;  Physiology  ;  Chemistry ;  Physics ;  and  the  Greek,  German,  or  Italian  Languages. 

The  Educational  Year  is  divided  into  a  Summer  and  Winter  Session  of  three  terms,  and 
begins  on  Oct.  1st  and  ends  the  middle  of  May. 

Lectures,  Clinical  and  Pathological,  Demonstrations,  and  General  Instruction,  are  given  on 
Diseases  of  the  Horse  and  other  Domesticated  Animals,  including  Epizootics,  Parasites  and 
Parasitic  Affections;  also  on  Bacteriology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Histology,  Chemistry 
(General  and  Practical),  Materia  Medica,  Toxicology,  Botany,  Therapeutics,  and  Pharmacy  ; 
Hospital  Practice,  Obstetrics,  Operative  Surgery,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Shoeing,  &c. 

Besides  these  Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  the  facilities  which  exist  in  the  Institution  are 
such  as  to  enable  Pupils,  by  attention  to  their  duties,  to  acquire  a  well-grounded  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  profession,  and  thus,  on  obtaining  their  Diploma,  to  at  once  merit  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  This  will  become  fully  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  several  past 
years,  upwards  of  2000  auimals  have  been  annually  prescribed  for  and  treated  as  Gratuitous 
Patients  by  the  Pupils  under  the  Supervision  of  the  Teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  practical  knowledge  thus  to  be  obtained,  the  Pupils  have  the  daily  advantage 
of  attending  the  Professors  on  their  visits  to  the  Patients  in  the  Hospital,  thereby  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  each  individual  case.  Similar  advantages  are 
likewise  enjoyed  by  them  with  reference  to  the  Out-Patients.  They- also  attend  on  the  Professors 
in  their  Examinations  of  Horses  for  Soundness,  the  yearly  average  number  of  which  exceeds  1000. 
It  may  be  further  added,  as  showing  the  advantage  of  the  College  for  obtaining  practical  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  number  of  animals  admitted  into  the  Hospital  or  treated  as  Out-Patients  year  by 
year  exceeds  2000,  or  more  than  doubles  those  sent  for  examination  as  to  soundness. 

A  Student,  during  his  Academical  Course,  has  to  undergo  three  examinations  by  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  To  be  eligible  for  the  First  he  is  required  to  attend,  at  least, 
one  Winter  and  one  Summer  Session;  a  second  Winter  and  Summer  Session  before  being  eligible 
for  the  Second  examination;  and  a  third  Winter  and  Summer  Session  before  being  examined  for 
the  Diploma  of  the  College. 

The  Examinations  are  held  in  May  and  December. 


EDUCATIONAL  STAFF. 

G.  T.  Brown,  C.B.,  Professor,  Principal  of  the  College  and  Lecturer  on  Contagious  and  Parasitic 

Diseases. 

J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

H.  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

E.  S.  Shave,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  Penberthy,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Therapeutics. 

J.  MAcauEEN,  F.R.C.V.S.,  Professor  of  Hygiene. 

J.  Bayne,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and  Toxicology. 

A.  C.  Wild,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Demonstrator. 

E.  R.  Edwards,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Hospital  Surgeon. 

J.  Bland  Sutton,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Pathology. 

F.  Jeffrey  Bell,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy. 

E.  M.  Crookshank,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Bacteriology. 

D’Arcy  Power,  F.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Histology. 
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